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“The resources of civilization are not yet exhausted” —wo. &. GLapsTONE 


—% 


CAN YOU MAKE three pounds of steel do the work of four... 
and stay on the job longer? The answer is YES, with alloy 
steels—steels that are combined with small amounts of other 
metals, such as chromium, vanadium, and zirconium, to 
develop or increase desired qualities. For example, it’s the 
element, chromium, that gives the stainless nature to steel. 
So great is the improvement in steel, when alloy agents 
are used, that a freight car of alloy steel can weigh 25% less, 
haul heavier loads, yet stay in service much longer than 
similar cars of ordinary steel. Alloy agents not only increase 
the strength of steel, they also extend its life through reduc- 
tion of destructive factors such as rust, corrosion, and wear. 
The use of better materials to make steel go farther and 
serve longer is especially vital to all of us... with steel 
mills unable to catch up, and ore supplies dwindling. 
Industrial gases have a big role in steel’s better per- 
formance, too. Compressed oxygen aids in cleansing the 
molten steel ... the oxy-acetylene torch cuts steel sections 





Why greater strength weighs less and less 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


to size—and welds them together if desired. Finished steel 
articles are given a harder, longer-wearing surface through 
“flame-hardening.” And carbon, in the form of electrodes, 
makes modern electric furnaces possible . . . with their out- 
put of high quality steels. 

The people of Union Carbide produce these and related 
materials for improving steel. They produce hundreds of 
other materials for the use of science and industry —to the 


benefit of mankind. 


FREE: Letus send you the newillustrated booklet, 
**Products and Processes,” which shows how 
science and industry use UCC’s Alloys, Chem- 
icals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. Just write— 


Union CarBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET uC) NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys * PRest-O-Lire Acetylene * LInDE Oxygen 


BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics ° 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS * PYROFAX Gas 


ACHESON Electrodes * NATIONAL Carbons * PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes * EVEREADY Flashlights and Batterie 
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This Month 


THIS inaugural 
month, attention of 
the nation centers 
upon the capitol in 
Washington. To 





teachers and laymen 
interested in secur- 
ing passage by Con- 
gress of the federal- 
aid-to-education bill, 
| our cover photo has 
peoranii& special significance. 
i Frienps of federal aid may have, upon 
gequest from the NEA, the two-color poster, 
PBetter Schools for All Children,” of which 
his JOURNAL centerspread is a reproduction. 
Our two Dr. Nortons are not relatives. 
But no twins ever caused more problems in 
Mistaken lentity than did the Nortons, be- 
tause of our editorial habit of referring to 
ip article by its author’s last name. Both 
ftatements have been reprinted. When you 
isk for one, please don’t add to our con 
usion by asking for “the Norton article.” 
Bpecify whether it’s “Church, State, and 
Education”—John K.—or “Chief State 
School Officers’ —E. B.—that you want! 


Worp has just come that the Tennessee 
Commissioner of Education, Burgin E. Dos- 
ett, (see page 48) has been appointed 
executive director of the Tennessee Division 
pt the American Cancer Society. Informa- 
tion as to his successor has not been 
received. 


Next Month 


WatcH for President Truman's recom- 
nendations for federal aid in his State-of- 
he-Union and Budget Messages to Con- 
TESS, 
| A FourR-PAGE pictorial feature will give 
} ighlights, from the teacher's point of view, 
fiom the AASA 1949 yearbook, Ameérican 
School Buildings. 


“HOME economics is a slice out of real 
life,” proves Mildred W. Wood in her arti- 
cle on home economi~s,and family living. 
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Says 
a Kentucky Teacher 


















In all my twenty years of teach- 









ing experience in first grade | 





have never examined a more 
attractive or a more instructive 


or such an appealing series as 
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The New Series 
That Fits the Book 
to the Child 


.. Better than ever before this 
series helps the child from the 
very beginning to relate reading 
to his other experiences, 





.. It combines with the usual 
horizontal a unique vertical or- 
ganization which permits a con- 
tinuous developmental erowth 
between grades. 


.. Voeabulary control is sound, 
not freakish, with no excessive 










vocabulary load in any one 


vl ade, 





It provides two readiness 
books for the beginner and a 







readiness program which oper- 
ates at all levels. 

























Materials through Grade 4 
available. Write for full 
information to 


AND COMPANY 


New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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“Ty wasn’t 


“| found my career 
on the 
third try!” 


< 


=, . 






that I failed in 
my first two 
jobs,” writes Ed- 
ward L., Sittler, Jr. of Uniontown, Pa. 
“But I was dissatisfied with my prog- 
ress. So one day I took stock of myself. 


“What did I want out of life? Well, 
my wife and I liked to travel, and do 
community work ... and I felt capable 
of earning a larger income. Above all, I 
wanted to know that I was doing work 
my neighbors recognized as important. 


“So I tried a third career. I became a 
Mutual Life Field Underwriter. For 10 
years now, with time out for the Army, 
I’ve devoted myself to building security 
for the families of my community. Do I 
have what I wanted ? Decidedly yes! My 
income has increased substantially and 
it is steadily rising. I enjoy a professional 
standing and I have plenty of leisure 
for hobbies and outside activities.” 


* * * 


Are you a man seeking a career that 
gives full scope to your abilities? Have 
you the drive and enthusiasm to ‘‘work 
for yourself’’? We invite you to send for 
our free booklet which will help prede- 
termine your aptitude. If you qualify, 
you'll hear from the Mutual Life Man- 
ager whose office is nearest you. He'll 
explain our excellent on-the-job training 
course, designed to help you launch 
your new career. And you'll find that 
the Mutual Lifetime Compensation 
Plan provides liberal commissions and 
a comfortable retirement income. 
Perhaps the coupon below will open 


the door to success for you. Mail it 
today. 


THE.MUTUAL -LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street New York 5,N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 
For free booklet write Dept. 13. 
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| News ond Trends 


pm President Truman will deliver his State-of-the-Union 
Message to the 81st Congress in early January probably 
January 4. It is highly probable that among other recommen- 
dations he will urge the Congress to enact a federal-aid-to- 
education bill, administered by and under control of the 
states. 


Check your radio station and hear the President if you can. 
If you cannot hear him, you are urged to watch the press 
closely to get his recommendation on federal aid to education. 


If President Truman’s recommendation endorses federal 
aid to public education without federal control, write the 
President, thanking him for his stand and urging him to take 
early action on this legislation. Urge the members of the 
profession associated with you to do likewise. Such wide- 
spread support will greatly strengthen the President's efforts 
with the Congress. 

Equally important is the need for many lay leaders in your 
community to write the President immediately after he has 
presented his State-of-the-Union Message. Contact lay lead- 
ers in your community and alert them to the need for writing 
the President. 


® Evidence of the administration’s present thinking 
on the problem was clearly indicated in an address by As- 
sistant to the President John R. Steelman, before the South- 
ern Governors’ Conference in Savannah, Georgia, on Decem- 
ber 13, in which he said, in part: 


“We know that the states have done a remarkable job in 
the last few years in increasing funds for education. We also 
know that some of the states with the most limited taxable 
resources have made relatively the best record of all. Even 
with the effort the states are making, however, the situation 
remains critical. 

“What can we do about it? In my opinion, the first thing 
is for the Congress to enact legislation authorizing federal 
grants to the states for operating expenses of elementary and 
secondary education. That is the highest priority need today. 


“The peak wave of children of school age which is starting 
to hit the elementary schools now will be felt in the secondary 
schools in the next six years. The urgent need now, above all 
else, is to secure more teachers and to meet the other increased 
Operating costs.” 


> A iederally-financed college-scholarship program is 
being sponsored by the Department of Higher Education of 
the NEA. 


This bill is not to take precedence over federal aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 


Provisions of the proposed legislation call for freedom from 
federal control: no pressure on the student or the institution 
he attends; administration by nonpolitical state groups; no 
discrimination as to race, creed, sex, or place of birth. 

John R. Steelman, in the speech referred to above, said: 
“In the next few years, I believe we must plan, in the light 
of the report of the President's Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, the best means by which the federal government can 


give scholarship aid to worthy young people who desire to 
continue their education.” 


Ever since Henry Ford invented the Model T Ford, 
obility has been a notable characteristic of the American 
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population. With the advent of World War II, mobility was 
stepped up tremendously. 


This trend did not stop with the end of the war. Almost six 
million citizens moved across state lines in the first six months 
of peace. 


Regions where educational opportunities are least ade- 
quate are the very ones which are likely to continue to send 
an outflow of their people to the rest of the nation 

This is one of the current problems facing education as re 
ported in The Facts on Federal Aid for Schools, recently pre- 
pared by the NEA Research Division for the NEA Legisla- 
tive and Federal Relations Division. October 1948. 24p. 15¢ 
single copy. Quantity discounts. Order from the NEA. 


®& Winning Eisenhower to the field of education was 
voted the major educational event of 1948 by educational 
editors in a poll conducted by the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation. 

Among the other major events listed were the following: 
Election of an administration and Congress friendly to edu- 
cation, . higher education’s miracle task of holding 
veterans thru the junior and senior years, and accommodating 
new hordes of young people from the highschools to establish 
a new peak enrolment of 2,410,000 students, the de- 
veloping struggle between labor and management for influ- 
ence in the field of education. 


® The area-school plan for the Southern states, which has 
been under consideration for some time, reached the stage 
of definite proposals at the recent Conference of the Gover- 
nors of the Southern States in Savannah, Georgia. 


The governors of 1] Southern states approved an action 
program, looking to the establishment of the country’s first 
regional school compact. Their action also paved the way for 
Negro educators to serve as policymakers in the plans of the 
Southern states for higher-education facilities. 


The action program calls for expenditure of $1,736,000 for 
1949 to 1951 among 14 Southern states. The program will 
be presented to the legislatures for approval this winter. It is 
hoped that funds will be available for next summer so that 
the program can get underway next September. 


The participating states wil! be allowed quotas of students 
to be admitted to schools selected for regional training pur- 
poses. They will pay tuition for each student enrolled in the 
regional schools. 


Due to the urgency of need, the program will begin with 
veterinary medicine, human medicine, and dentistry. 


No new plants will be erected for these graduate schools 
Contracts will be made by the regional council for education 
administering the system with already-existing institutions. 


The National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People charges that this plan is simpiy a means of 
avoiding the Supreme Court's decision requiring the states 
to provide equal educational facilities for Negro education. 


> The general theme and daily topics for American Edu- 
cation Week for 1949 will be selected by representatives of 
the four national sponsoring groups in Washington, D. C., 
January 10. AEW is sponsored by the National Education 
Association, American Legion, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and US Office of Education. 


Expected to be present also are representatives of the 
Canadian Education Association and the American College 
Public Relations Association. 


& Grants-in-aid to the states for mental-health activities 
are increasing. During fiscal 1948, mental-health programs 
were initiated in 22 states and two territories and expanded 
in 22 states, according to the Federal Security Agency 


The only states and territories not participating in the na- 
tional mental-health program by the end of the year were 


Alabama, Missouri, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Wyoming, Puerto 
Rico, and Virgin Islands. 


® The one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
National Education Association will be observed in 1957. 


The forthcoming 1949 NEA Convention program in Bos- 
ton will give attention to consideration of ways and means 
for achieving major goals of education and of our organized 
profession by that time. 


» There is a simple answer for the laymen in your com- 


munity who can’t understand why there is still a shortage 
ol teachers. 


The shortage of eclementary-school teachers, according to 
the NEA Research Division, is becoming increasingly acute 
in both rural and urban schools. 


The rural shortage of ‘regular’ secondary-school teachers 
remains at the ‘considerable’ point in 60% of the states. 


Urban schools in half the states continue to have ‘“‘con- 


siderable” need for “special’’ teachers at the secondary-school 
level. 


Take-home pay for the average teacher in the US, says the 
Research Division, will be worth slightly more in purchasing 
power this year than the 1939-40 average salary; but in the 
labor market, as compared with other occupations, the eco- 


nomic status of the teacher today is substantially below that 
of the prewar teacher. 


The sooner the public comes to grips with this simple eco- 
nomic fact and decides that it wants good schools, the sooner 


there will be enough capable people coming into the pro- 
fession. 


® The growing influence of professional organizations 
over educational policy in the nation’s colleges and universi- 
ties is being protested by many higher-education officials. 

Land-Grant Colleges and Universities at a recent meeting 
in Washington started a movement to curb this tendency by 
inviting the Association of American Universities, the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities, the Association of 


American Colleges, and the Association of Urban Universi- 
ties to join with it in protest. 


This effort is aimed only at groups operating in specialized 
helds such as medicine, dentistry, or journalism, not at re- 


gional and national accrediting associations controlled by the 
colleges and universities themselves. 


> The Association of American Universities has de- 
cided to withdraw from the field of accreditation and will no 
longer maintain the approved list of colleges and universities. 


A final list will be published, and it will contain the names 
of four institutions added this year. These institutions had 
been inspected during the preceding year. No preliminary 
applications were acted on this year. 


® Investments by colleges and universities in real estate, 
industry, and business ventures were recently analyzed in a 
New York Times article by Benjamin Fine. 


4 


One angle of the problem is what will happen to these en- 
dowment investments in case of a depression. 


Another angle being probed by government officials is how 
to deal with the higher-education institutions which own 
commercial concerns but pay no taxes due to their tax-exempt 
status, thus depriving public -school districts of local revenues, 


> Jaime Torres Bodet, foreign minister of Mexico, was 
elected Director-General of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization at the recently-concluded 
Unesco Assembly meeting in Beirut, Lebanon. 


As Mexican Minister of Education in 1943, he initiated 
the world-famous Mexican campaign against illiteracy. Bodet 
will begin his six-year term as Unesco head early in 1949, 


> More than a million and a half of the nearly nine mil- 
lion young people 14 thru 17 years of age had dropped out 
of school when the Bureau of thé Census made its study of 
earnings in relation to education in April 1947. 


The educational equipment of these drop-outs was as fol- 
lows: 970,000 had completed only grammar school; 559,000 
had dropped out while in highschool; less than 100,000 had 
finished highschool. 


The West Virginia Education Association recently made 
a study of drop-outs in that state one of its major projects 


and is now engaged in implementing its findings in the local 
education associations. 


> The old question of divided responsibility in the admin- 
istration of a school system came to the fore again recently, 
according to a report made by the NEA Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom, regarding the Los Angeles 
Heights [Texas] school system. 


This system has had four superintendents in the last 
10 years, two of whom were discharged. Two resigned. 

NEA committee members and representatives of the 
Texas State Department of Public Instruction were startled 
to find that the board of education in this city appeared to 


be operating on the theory that no school employe should 
expect a reason for not being reappointed. 


The Board of Trustees had taken over the administrative 
duties of the school system. For example, the professional 
staff, including the superintendent, was found to have no au- 
thority over custodians or other service personnel. 


Note the article in this issue by Boyan, entitled Selecting | 
the Superintendent,” which is based upon a leaflet to be 
issued this spring by the American Association of School 
Administrators. 


> The Hoover Commission, an organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the government, is rushing its report to com- 
pletion. 


The effort of the Commission will in all probability be to 
consolidate agencies, taking the view that 65 independent 
agencies already reporting to the President in addition to the 
10 cabinet departments are too many for effective adminis- 
tration. 


® The shortage of social workers is greater than that of 
teachers, nurses, doctors, dentists, or physicists, according to 
Ernest V. Hollis of the Office of Education. Only 35,000 of 
the 150,000 persons holding positions in social work are 
adequately trained. 

Dr. Hollis, chief of college administration, pointed out that 4 
extension of social legislation indicates that the need for 
workers will become more acute. 
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BEGIN 
THE 
NEW YEAR 
RIGHT 


Every progressive teacher aspires to have a 
Life Membership in the NEA. New teachers, 
especially, covet it as a symbol of achieve- 


ment. It costs so little and brings so much. 









Every Life Member receives: 


4 Gold Pin or Lapel Button. 





4 Life Membership Card 


prized 


one of the most greatly 


identification credentials available to 


members of the teaching profession. 





A Special Life Membership Certificate, suitable 
for framing and hanging on the wall of the 
home or office. 


The NEA Journal. each month during the school 
vear. for life. 

The NEA Research Bulletin. 

for life. 

The 


ceedings. 


four 






issues a year. 
















Annual Volume of Addresses and Pro- 





The cost is $15 a year for 10 years with no 
interest charged on deferred payments. Start 
the new year right by using the attached ap- 
plication blank today. 





MAIL TODAY 


Wittarp E, Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Givens: 


Please enrol me as a Life Member of the National 
Education Association on the deferred payment plan 

ten annual payments of $15 each. I understand that 
this will entitle me to receive FOR LIFE the publica- 
tions indicated above. Kindly send these to me at the 


address indicated below. Enclosed please find $15 for 
first instalment.* 














*If you have already paid annual dues of $5 or $10 for the 
current year, 1948-49, this amount will be credited as partial 


payment on your first instalment 
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YOU CAN MAKE EVERY ARITHMETIC 
CLASS A THRILLING ADVENTURE 





Your pupils get a thrill of accomplishment from every 
lesson when Adventures With Numbers is their text. 
This brand new arithmetic series wins children’s (and 
teachers’) hearts because it gives the child what he 
wants in the way of number experiences. 

You find everything in these books attuned to your 
pupil's private world, from the explanations and mean- 
ings given to the number games and experiences pro- 
vided. Even the titles of the books embody his interests, 
and the attractiveness of each text's format will thrill 
your pupils the moment they set eyes on it. 


CHILDREN THRILLED, SAYS PRINCIPAL 
Here’s what Charles Wick, supervising principal in Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania, writes, “School has just begun, and 
Adventures With Numbers are in use, The teachers and 
students are thrilled with them, We think they are an 
ace high choice.” 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS YOU HOW 
If you would like to participate in the most exciting and 
satisfying arithmetic teaching of your career, you will 
want to know all about Adventures With Numbers and 
how these new texts can help you. The coupon below 
brings full information without obligation. Clip it today. 


SOME OF THE FEATURES YOU GET ONLY 
IN ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS 
@ New extrinsic interest-building devices 
@ Color used everywhere as an aid to learning 
@ Authors who are classroom teachers 
* 


Every lesson tested before publication in hundreds of 
classrooms 


Diagnostic and achievement tests with every unit, plus 
special remedial pages and work for superior pupils 
@ Eye chart type for sight conservation 

@ New features to reduce teacher load 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Se eS ee ee ae = 
| WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
j DEPT. N-1 
| $T. LOUIS 3, mIssouRI 
| I would like to know how I can make arithmetic | 
| a thrilling adventure for myself and my pupils. | 
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Overseas Teacher Relief 
ENcLoseD please find the check for $500 for 
the NEA Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund, trom 
the Mercer leachers 


which is to help bring Lotte Beran to this 


County \ssociation, 
country. We would like for her to visit our 
county.—ELIZABETH S. MONTGOMERY, president, 
Veerce) County Teachers Association, Grove 


City, Pa. . 


@ Mercer County teact 


ing overseas teachers to this country to study, 


ers have, by bring 


taken a step which many other teacher asso 


ciations may wish to follow in connection 


vith the Overseas Teacher Relief Fund for 


1948-49. See page 63. 


> 


BucnteL Highschool has adopted a Bava 


ian school. For Christmas, we 


are sending 
! 


six boxes of candy 


soap, and clothing. To an 


adopted school in [tals we alc 


} 
IONES,. 


sending 15 
Last spring you asked for translators for 
the many thank-you letters. I translated three 


t} 


German letters. To these three 


teachers 
Buchtel faculty is sending six boxes of food 
and clothing. 

As there is a surplus, we would like to 
Holland. 


address: 
FACULTY, Buchtel Highschool, Akron, Ohio. 


have the name of a teacher in 


Can vou send me a name and 


@ THANK-you letters from overseas teach- 
ers are being sent as fast as possible to those 
groups and individuals who contributed to 
Teacher-Relief Fund last vear, 


request that there be correspond 


the Overseas 


with the 


ence and that perhaps additional aid sent. 
Any teacher desiring one or more of these 
letters is urged to write to the NEA imme 


diately 


Group Dynamics 
We Can Work Together” by Don Nyvlen 
and Leland Bradford (October JOURNAL) is 


extremely interesting and important. It 


should stimulate teachers and administrators 
their mutual human- 


HELEN G. 


to a concern about 


relations problems. direc- 


TRAGER 
lor of age-level studies, Bureau for Intercul- 


tural Education. 


May I express appreciation of the fine 
article, “We Can Work Together.” in the 
NEA JourNnat. I am a classroom teacher, but 
anticipate going into administration, so I 
vould like to do some more reading on group 
lvnamics. — JOHN WAGNER, JR... Aerrville, 
Texas. 


# From the NEA Department of 


Education, 1201 16th St. N. W., 
So oo €: 


256: The Dynamics of the Discussion Group, 


15¢; and report of the Second Summer Ses- 
sion of 


Adult 
Washington 


Two Lessons of Group Dy nariics, 


The National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development, $1.25. 


Domestic Teacher Exchange 
@ A Lerrer in this November column by 
Grace I. Bower suggested that there should 
be a plan of 


lomestic or interstate teacher 


6 





exchange. The suggestion struck a responsive 


chord: 


i votre wholeheartedly “ves” on interstate 


great aid 


exchange of teachers. It would be a g 


personally to teachers and a wonderful in 
service-training opportunity. 
NELL, Charlotte, N. C. 


EDITH MC CON- 


AN EXCHANGE between teachers of different 
sections of the US would be beneficial to 
pupils and teachers. We cannot all go abroad; 
there is much to be gained within our own 


land.—w. A. KAMRATH, Mentone, 


Calif. 
SucH a step would give a boost to the 
morale of evervone—student, teacher, school 
system, and 


Mille 


COMMUN ALTHALA JAMES, 


Junior Highise hool, Aberdeen, Wash. 


\ TEACHER 
would take a wealth of outside 


placed in new surroundings 
views to his 
new students. Then, when he returned to his 
home school, he would come invigorated with 
new ideas 


Ky. 


BESSIE B. CURTSINGER, Arlington, 


WE KNOW too little about our own people. 
make Miss 
EUGENIA RIVES, 


ynne, Ark. 


Please use your influence and 
Bower's suggestion a reality 


highschool counselor, W 


1 AM trying to secure an appointment for 
a position in England next year. If I do not 
succeed, I should like to exchange teaching 
with an English teacher in the Boston area. 
It would be of great benefit to me to study 
American literature in that area.—MRs. FRAN 
CES H. GAHAGAN, English instructor, De ming 
Highschool, Deming, N. Mex. 


@ Tne following letter describes one such 


plan now in operation: 


Kappa Decra Pt, national honorary soci 
ety, is teache1 
memorial to William ¢ 
member of Kappa Delta Pi who desires an 
exchange may apply to the central office of 
Kappa Delta Pi | iffin, 
Ohio), or to me as chairman of the commit 
tee giving 


promoting exchange as a 


Bagley. Anv teacher 


Heidelberg College 


suggestions as to the grade ot 
subject in which the exchange is desired and 
the part of the country to which the indi 
vidual wants to go. One teacher in the ex- 
change need not be a member of Kappa 
Delta Pi. Application blanks will be made 
available. It is expected that arrangements 
boards of 
education pay the salary of their own teacher, 


will include the provision that 


even tho he would be teaching elsewhere, and 
that the exchange teachers would exchange 
room and boarding places, each to pav the 
cost of his own room and board. Several state 
been 


superintendents have 


contacted and 
they are interested in the plan and seem 
anxious to cooperate in providing the essen- 
tial credentials fon 


FRANK L. 


exchange  teachers.— 
WRIGHT, head, Dept of Education, 
Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 


Films for Germany 


IN our November NEA JourNnav under the 
heading of “Opportunities” [page 554] there 
appeared an appeal for the loan of films to 
the Army for use by German school children. 
The heading might well 
Shame.” 

We know to what efforts the Nazis went 
to create their nest of vipers. Is the re- 


have been “For 


education of such an important nation Pos- 
sible with any less degree of eflort? What 
can the world expect if the future of de- 
mocracy in Germany is left to a Nazi-indoc- 
trinated generation without proper antidotes? 

\ yeneer cannot counteract the years of 
allinclusive propaganda fed by Hitler and 
Goebbels. I sav veneer because if the lack of 
educational films implicit in this appeal is a 
measure of the use of audio-visual aids in 
the present program, German re-education, 
then that use is niggardly inadequate. 

My country can do much better than this, 
The richest land in the world can afford to 
provide all the films ever made for educating 
We can adapt old 
make all the new 
ones necessary to help eradicate the morbid 
excrescence of totalitarianism, 


a people for democracy. 


films to this purpose o1 


Let us send the films, together with people 
who really believe in their use. (Perhaps these 


people are already there 


trving to make 
I hope that Lt. Col. J. 
Calvin Barnett gets thousands of films in an 
amount 


brick without straw 


commensurate to our responsibili- 
ties, but they should be provided out of the 
federal treasury as an earnest that we really 
believe in re-education.—CLIFTON B. WORTHEN, 


Missoula County Hichse hool, Missoula, Mont, 


More about “That’s My Boy” 


WE, THE social-science student teachers at 
the University of Kentucky, offer our sincer- 
est sympathies to the author of “That's My 
Boy” [See Sept. JourRNAL, page 348.] if his 
son is so unfortunate as to be subjected to 
such narrow-minded, 


old-fashioned, eight- 


eenth-century ideas as those presented by 
“should-be paper carriers” of Am- 


herst, Mass. [See Nov. JOURNAL, page 488.] 


the two 


We firmly believe that paper routes, home 


responsibilities, and conversational 


abilities 
should plav an important part in the life of 
anv student and should be highly considered 
by highschool instructors. These things go 
far in developing integrated personalities. 
Those instructors who have no apprecia- 
tion for factors outside the current textbook 
would be happier (and would better serve 
society) delivering 
both 
classroom.—F. 


instead of 
themselves and others in the 


newspapers 
boring 


Cc. MILTON; T. R. BARTLEY; JOHN R. CLARK; MAR- 
rIN H. TAULBFE; RICHARD BEAL, 


Tue Misses Brown and Oldfield of Am- 
herst, Mass.. in their letter to the writer of 
“That’s Mv Bov” have something. They are 
trving to point out to the father that if his 
son is to go to college, a very specialized 


ambition. he habits of 


have correct 
study and be a student of sorts. 

Bui they express a public-school educa- 
tional philosophy which is ineffective, un- 
damaging, and discouraging, to 
mention only a few of the many 


applicable adjectives. 


must 


democratic, 


similar 


Is being a good student today more impor- 


tant than worthwhile citizen to- 
morrow? 


being a 


If such is their philosophy of teaching in 
America’s public schools, teachers Brown and 
Oldfield had better [1] get a job in one of 
the great private college preparatory schools 
or [2] see about that paper route.—MyYRON D. 
HAGER, Guilford Highschool, Guilford, Conn. 


@ READERS may recall that the opposite 


viewpoint was expressed by Joseph Seidlin in 
the December column. 
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* |—TODAY AND TOMORROW , 
; Calling your 
7 27th Yearbook 
, attention to the 
of the 
s. NEA Department of Elementary School Principals 1949 revised edition 
0 
g This 1948 yearbook points to the future, treating f 
d such topics as: . 
Ww 
id Goals for the elementary school 
Characteristics of local and state principals’ groups 
le Certification standards, legal status, and professional A We | T H M F T | * 
se standing in local school systems. 
xe Salaries, hours. time allotments, types of supervisory 
J. activities, and other phases of the principalship— FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
n with recommendations for their improvements. 
i- Preservice and inservice preparation of principals. By John R. Clark and others. The series that 
1€ Historical contribution of the national department. teally d h b } 
ly Forward-looking suggestions by a group of well-known systematically deve ops the number system 
. educators. for use in arithmetic reasoning .. . that 
Members of the Department of Elementary School Principals for helps children grow in power to help 
1948-49 receive a copy of this yearbook. Non-members may purchase 
it for $3.00 a copy—discounts on quantities. themselves. 
at 
T- Department of Elementary School Principals WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
| 
is NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


to 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 








2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
_ Washington 6, D. C. 
vy 
m- 
ne 
ies Atomic Energy—World Government JOHN scorT, School City of South Bend, South a surprising quantity of fan mail and tele 
of OPERATION Atomic Vision” in the October Bend, Ind. phone calls has resulted from publication of 
ed JOURNAL is fairly typical of the present ef the article “Our Liberties We Prize See 
go forts to deal with a short-term situation by The Journal Noy. JOURNAL, page 506].—PRUDENCE A, NICHO 
long-term methods, and, therefore, merits CONGRATULATIONS upon the outstanding LAS, Des Moines Public Schools, 
ia- some attention. Why, oh why, do our leaders November Journat. The variety, scope, and 
ok persist in using a strategy and tactics that readability of articles combine to make it I HAVE profited from reading “The Prob 
ve cannot possibly succeed? one of the finest issues I have ever read. lems \pproach in the Secondary-School So 
of Any method to be successful must have the Your “Welcome to the NEA” is an approach cial-Studies Curriculum” in the October Jour 
‘he quality both of acceptability and of effective to headquarters presentation which could NAL.—MARIAN TELFORD, National Safety Coun- 
LIs ness. We know of only one program having well be considered by all state education cil, Chicago, Ill, 
ie this feature—namely, Ely Culbertson’s Quota journals.—RUTH H. WAGNER, Midland Schools, 
Force Plan for UN Reform or ABC Plan of | Des Moines, Iowa. THe article, “One Hundred Years Ago 
Congress, having the backing of 30 Senators (November 1948 JourNAL, page 534) is splen 
m- and Congressmen. Its practicability lies in _ For a great many years, I have paid pai did. We women all over the USA owe Tut 
of the fact that it requires absolutely no sacri ticular attention to the content of the NEA JouRNAL a debt of gratitude for the article 
are fice of national sovereignty save only ageres JOURNAL. For the first time, I felt moved to This Thursday our School Women’s Council 
his sion and preparation for aggression, yet has write a congratulatory letter as a result of is presenting a playlet on the Seneca Fall 
red a tyranny-proof international contingent re reading an issue. I refer to the Novembe convention.—LUCY RICE WINKLER, Los Angeles. 
of cruited exclusively from the small nations— 1948 seauie. I congratulate you on the very Cover Peolesences 
collectively as strong as any of the Great substantial content of that number.—c. ROBER1 
ca- Powers. The neglect of this plan is the KOOPMAN, state associate superintendent of 7 Vay PONE Ha HIRSH. were 
un- scandal of our time.—v. B. pUFUR, 40/2234 public instruction, Lansing, Mich. asked their preference as to JOURNAL covers 
mn Portola Ave., Los Angeles 32, Calif. Among the votes cast are these 
ilar Pur November Journat is the best I have SEPTEMBER'S laughing children cover was a 
American Education Week seen in many months.—M. FUNICE HILTON great lesson in the art of teaching. Children 
onan THANKS for the inspiration, suggestions, dean of women, Syracuse University, Syracuse are our business. I liked September's covet 
to- and material that the NEA furnished us fon 10, iN. J. best.—LA VERNE FEENEY, Tempe, Ariz. 
American Education Week in New Bedford. 
in —JAMES R. HAYDEN, president, New Bedford WE wouLp like to compliment you on the I FOUND most interest in the Novembet 
ail Teachers Assn., Mass. very interesting cover on the November issue. cover, altho the October was delightful 
~~ —BERNARD DAVIS, director, Philatelic Museum, — guy Kraus, Youngstown, Ohio. 
ee MANY schools expressed enthusiasm for Philadelphia, Pa. 
é the NEA aids. The poster came in for the Tue December cover would naturally ap 
ai most praise, but other schools used the invi- THE stamp cover of the November Jour- peal to one whose hobby is pictures—an im 
tations, stencils, and other devices. Easily NAL is striking.—oTro TOD MALLERY, Phila- pressing appeal of inspiration, quiet, peace 
site adapted to any situation, the material this  dephia, Pa. and solitude, most refreshing after the day's 
1 in year indicated a thoro study by the NEA and work in a_ busy schoolroom.—MARGARET B. 
a resultant set of first-rate, usable materials.— You may be interested to know that already BEATLEY, Boston, Mass. 
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"Miss Hood, you no longer interest me”’ 


Red Riding Hood: “Ii/y, 
what bright eyes you've got!” 
Wolf: “That's because I eat fresh, 
crisp carrots.” 


Wolf, 
These Nutrition Education Materials 
and Services are yours for the asking: 


Teacher's Guidebook 
Administrator's Handbook 
Children's Booklets (graded) 
Classroom Posters 


Ever hear of a wolf who pre- 
ferred carrots to Little Red Riding 
Hood? Who was so nutrition-con- 
scious he passed up his traditional 
victim in favor of a meal chosen 
from the Basic Seven foods? 

This amusing variation on the 
familiar fairy tale was the imagina- 
tive product of a group of 8-year- 
olds at a summer play center in 
New York City. Purpose of the 
project, according to Nutrition 
Consultant Julia A. Taylor, was to 
“Teach proper food selection as 
well as the contribution of different 


ne a ae a a ee ee 


Demonstration Films 
Food Habits Survey Data 
Nutrition News Service 


Evaluation Devices 


* Food Habit Survey Forms 


¢ Nutrition Information Tests 


« Lunchroom Evaluation Checklists 


f EDUCATION SECTION, 
g Dept. of Public Services, Name Position 
General Mills, 
i Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
ea 1 Cahn nt 
I Please send me the following: School —— 
I Information about your 
I nutrition program. Aa 25S = 
1 1 Data on Eating Habits 
| of 30,000 American School — City ae State. 
4 Children. B-4 ! 


ee 


Copyright 1948, General Mills, Inc, 


foods to good health.” 


In classrooms and youth centers 
all over the country, educators and 
leaders are daily devising new ways 
of dramatizing the important sub- 
ject of better nutrition. To help in 
this widespread effort to improve 
children’s eating habits, General 
Mills offer a ‘“‘Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation.”’ Through the program, you 
may keepin touch with what leaders 
like Julia Taylor are doing, and 
receive materials, ideas, and indi- 
vidual guidance for a nutrition pro- 
gram of your own. 


If you would like to know more 
about the facilities available to 


you, send this coupon today. 
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The Silent War 


“Tue impulse to write this book came towards the end of the Second World War. It 
seemed to me, during those days, that mankind was involved in two major conflicts— 


not only in the one that was in every headline, on every radio, 
and in the sufferings of the people the world over 


in which man has indulged for a long time, 
wide war, 
has resulted 


from armed conflict. 


blindly and unknowingly. 
still continuing, is bringing more distress to the human race than any that 
It contains potentialities of ultimate disaster ereater 
even than would follow the misuse of atomic power. 


in the hearts, 
the silent war, was one 
This other world- 


in the minds, 
The other war, 


This other war is man’s conflict with 


nature.”—From Our Plundered Planet, by Fairfield Osborn, published by Little, Brown 


and Company, Boston, 1948, 217 pages, 


AIRFIELD OSBORN, eminent president 
F of the New York Zoological Society, has 
performed outstanding service to humanity 
in his recent book, Our Plundered Planet, 
which we hereby name ‘““The Most Important 
Book of 1948.” For a number of years we have 
been calling attention to one book in this way, 
sceking to select a volume which if studied by 
all the people would help to build the under- 
standing essential to the successful operation 
society. Our minds today are 
assailed by so many distractions that it is dif- 
ficult to keep the emphasis on what is most 
important. Yet we must learn certain essentials 
for survival or we perish. We cannot go on 
forever living in the present with no thought 
of the future or no sense of obligation to the 
generations that shall follow us. If world pop- 
ulation continues to increase at the rate of 
20,000,000 a year in spite of war and disease, 
while each year soil is lost or destroyed which 
would feed 10,000,000 people, nothing but in- 
creasing poverty, conflict, and disaster can lie 
ahead. 

Our American resources have been so abun- 
dant that it is difficult for our people to realize 
that they are limited and that the end is already 
in sight for some of the things essential to our 
present way of life. This book should help to 
wake us up. It should be given a place in the 
curriculum that would bring it to the attention 
of every highschool and college student for 
years to come. 

The book has rare perspective and charm. 
It covers the whole earth over the period of 


of democratic 





$2.50. 


known history, showing what has happened to 
one nation after another and why. It is filled 
with facts and figures that lead to inescapable 
conclusions. Our generation must come to real- 
ize that we live in a hungry world where most 
lands are already overpopulated. Nor can 
science and industry give the answer; they may 
merely hasten the process of destruction. ‘Take 
any improvement like hybrid corn. It must be 
apparent that harvesting 200 bushels of corn 
off each acre each year will exhaust the miner- 
als in the soil quicker than taking 20 bushels. 

Greed has played a large part in wasting the 
soil. Upper mountain slopes have been de- 
forested; good pastures plowed into poor fields; 
ranges overloaded with sheep—and this in 
country after country, century after century. 
‘That is why sand covers Roman cities that were 
once the glory of North Africa; ruined temples 
stand in Syria on stony hills once soil-cov- 
ered; Spain lives in poverty; and Greece and 
Italy present political problems that are al- 
most insoluble. 

‘Teachers—perhaps more than any other 
group—are concerned with the future. ‘They 
can do much to determine whether we “are to 
continue on the same dusty perilous road once 
traveled to its dead end by other mighty and 
splendid nations” or whether we shall conserve 
and intelligently use our God-given and irre- 
placeable heritage. We must teach as tho the 
very survival of civilization depended upon 
our teaching. 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor 




















































IN A NUTSHELL 


+ Listen to learn 

# USE your influence. 

% Read some good history every year. 

% Only one stone can be laid at a time 

% The business of money is to finance life. 

> They please us most who demand our best. 

% One's life in the New Year can rise no higher than its 
purpose. 

* America should more than double her expenditures for 
education. 


* Give to the world the best you have and the best will 
come back to you. 


* The teacher load should be such that teachers, like other 
citizens, would have time and energy to do their share of 
volunteer work in church and community. 


Democratizing the Teaching Profession 


EACH year our teaching profession grows more dem- 
ocratic. We do well to encourage this trend. Democracy 
is a conception of life which seeks to make full use of 
the aspiration and talents of the entire population 
in the interest of a high level of general wellbeing. 
It has its roots in the teachings of the world’s great 
religions and attaches importance to the perfection 
of the individual as an end in himself, while at the 
same time exalting the general welfare. This is why 
abundant and sound education is so important. A pur- 
poseful informed democracy gives strength; an ignorant 
confused democracy, weakness. Democracy is always 
in a state of evolution. There has been more progress 
since its advent than in all the ages that went before. 


A Message for Your Students 


Keep on learning. The mind is like a muscle. It grows 
strong with use. Do something every day to discipline 
your mind. Undertake a hard task. Find a way out of 
some difficulty. Keep records and do some writing 
regularly. Learn to estimate and criticize ycur own 
work. Allow time for daily reading. Read newspapers 
with discrimination and give more time to books. Use 
free public libraries. Form a library of your own. Spend 
at least as much for books as you do for movies. Include 
biography, history, poetry, science, and current affairs. 
Avoid the trivial and the vulgar. What goes into the 
mind comes out in the life. Select what goes into your 
mind as carefully as you do the food that nourishes 
your body. Your mind is the master key to the good 
life. The first mark of a student is an appreciation 


of the worth, dignity, power, and usefulness of his 
own mind. 





Five Freedoms and Five Duties 


FREEDOM from ignorance and the moral obligation 
to be intelligent. Freedom of speech and the duty to 
speak for the common good. Freedom of worship and 
the duty to live by the Golden Rule. Freedom from 
want and the duty to work. Freedom from fear and 
the duty to seek security and justice for all. 


So Say We All 


Tue following statement taken from a recent ad- 
vertisement of Warner and Swasey (machine tools, 
Cleveland) expresses a truth which is so basic to ow 
American system that it deserves emphasis in every 
classroom in the land: “This is written the day after 
election. Yesterday everyone was a Democrat or Re- 
publican or Progressive or Socialist. ‘Today everyone is 
an American. 

“We decided our issues in the traditional way that 
has made this country great—as free men who speak 
their will fearlessly at the ballot box, and then bury 
their differences, to work for the progress of their 
country. There are far too many problems facing this 
nation for us to afford the luxury of rancor. There are 
too many people in the world who hate America for 
us to waste energy hating each other. There is enough 
work to be done to need the best brains, the strongest 
hearts of everyone of every party, united for America. 

“And we dare not think, just because we voted, that 
our duty is done. Our duty to our party may be; our 
duty to our country is eternal.” 


Too Many People 


Sik Henry Tizard in his presidential address before 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
called attention to the rapid growth of world popula- 
tion which has resulted from scientific advances and 
pointed to the danger of increasing world famine as 
population exceeds food supply, which it has already 
done in many parts of the world. World population is 
now increasing by 1% a year—adding more than 20,- 
000,000 people. 

How methods of preventive medicine operate to in- 
crease population was shown by an experience reported 
by Sir Henry. In 1944, a British special mission visited 
British Guiana, population roughly 400,000, which 
has remained stationary for the last 20 years. Two-thirds 
of the population used to live under conditions of severe 
endemic malaria. Birth rate was low, and infant and 
adult mortality high. 

In 1945, thru use of DDT and other methods, the 
mosquitoes carrying malaria, and also yellow fever and 
filariasis, were kept under continuous control. 

The death rate was reduced, the birth rate doubled, 
and the population is increasing 10% annually. A 
suburb of the principal city, Georgetown, with a popu- 
lation of about 3000, had a death rate equal to the 
birth rate in the year 1933 thru 1944. Infant mortality 
was about 250 per thousand. It rose to 350 in 1944. 
By the end of 1947, the birth rate doubled and the in- 
fant mortality dropped to 67 per thousand. Balancing 
population and resources is a major problem. 
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“ E ALONE regard a man who 

W anes no interest in public af- 
fairs, not as a harmless, but as a use- 
less character; and if few of us are 
originators, we are all sound judges 
of policy.” This dictum, which was di- 
rected to the Athenians by Pericles 
some 2000 year ago, is as modern in 
spirit as the last Presidential election. 

But time has not solved for us the 
problem of how to develop an enlight- 
ened and interested citizenry, capable 
of governing itself and willing to go 
to the trouble of doing so. Democracy, 
\merican plan, has assigned this task 
to the public-school system, and to the 
colleges. Their respective contribu- 
tions differ, but the recent outpouring 
of writings on the subject indicates 
that neither is doing a wholly satisfac- 
tory job. 

Efforts in the colleges to cultivate 
an interest in public affairs and to 
develop citizens who will be sound 
judges of policy have been faltering 
and ineffective. Courses in American 
government are often routine text- 
book affairs, horribly dull for the 
student. Courses in the other social 
sciences are likely to have more spe- 
cialized objectives. 

Fortunately, there has been a rising 
tide of opposition to the haphazard 
and overspecialized nature of under- 
graduate education, much of it pro- 
ceeding under the force of dissatisfac- 
tion with something called “‘citizen- 
ship education.” 

More and more people are interest- 
ed in knowing how we can better pre- 
pare our students to take an interest 
in public affairs, to be sound judges of 
public policy, to be constructive orig- 
inators of policy. 

The Institute of Citizenship at 
Kansas State College was created to 
explore this problem and to propose 
solutions. The Institute, now in its 
fourth year, does not have the final 
answer, but its experience may be of 
interest. 

The Institute’s goals and program 
are being continually re-examined. 
The thing that remains constant is 
specific and continuous attention to 
the problem of better education for 


citizenship. 
Nature of Citizenship 
As a starting point, it is necessary 
to have some concept of the nature 


of citizenship in a democratic society. 


* 
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A COLLEGE TACKLES THE 


PROBLEM OF 


We may begin with the simple ob- 
servation that men differ widely in 
interests and capacities. Some make 
shoes and some heal the sick. We live 
in a society of specialists. 

On the one hand, specialization 
tends to narrow the individual's out- 
look; on the other, it makes each more 
dependent on his fellow citizens. Spe- 
cialization is a source of great rewards 
when men live together peacefully; if 
they become indifferent to the welfare 
of others it may be disastrous. 

Men have many problems in com- 
mon and they must live together, Co- 
operative action implies political asso- 
ciation, of which democracy is the 
most civilized form as it assumes that 
men are capable of solving their dif- 
ferences thru reason and on the basis 
of moral principles. 

Thus education which prepares 
men and women for good citizenship 
in a democracy must increase their 
capacity to use reason and must in- 
sure that they understand the moral 
standards upon which civilized living 
rests. 

Charles E. Merriam, dean of Amer- 
ican political scientists, says, “Democ- 
racy is based upon a fundamental 
distrust of any irresponsible elite, and 
is committed to mass control.” This 
implies that the common man must 
know what is best for him. He has 
responsibility for choosing goals. He 
must participate in judging the action 
which is supposed to achieve the goals. 

These are basic points of departure 
for our Institute program. Increasing 
the citizen’s capacity to use reason im- 
plies dissemination of knowledge 
(which includes understanding of the 
accepted rules of the game in a free so- 
ciety and development of certain skills 
including the ability to inform one- 
self, to think clearly and objectively, 
to lead or follow intelligently in se- 
curing effective cooperative action). 

Understanding of, and commitment 
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to, moral values such as justice, toler- 
ance, and temperance also implies a 
willingness to act on the part of the 
citizen. 

It would not be wise to place such 
a broad program in the hands of any 
single group of academic practition 
ers. For this reason, the major fields of 
the Institute’s staff include economics, 
education, history, philosophy, and 
political science. It is amazing how 
much staff discussion in the Institute 
centers on citizenship education and 
how little it 
fields of study. 


focuses on individual 


Instruction and Related Activities 


Citizenship is a product of ou 
common needs. If these are to be met, 
citizens must be able to communicate, 
to “speak the same language.”’ This is 
partly a matter of how to communi 
cate, but it is also a matter of what 
to communicate. Our campus pro- 
gram deals with both. 

First, communication involves skills 
—the liberal arts of reading, listening, 
speaking, and writing. They can be 
developed better by discussion than 
by lectures. We also believe that the 
discussion method results in students’ 
learning more about the subjectmat- 
ter. Once resistance to an unfamiliar 
teaching technic is Overcome, stu- 
dents usually respond enthusiastically 
to the fact that their ideas are re- 
spected, their opinions sought, their 
memorization of the text unwanted. 

Second, the courses developed by 
the Institute deal with some of the 
major problem areas with which the 
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citizen must be concerned. Some ol 


the course titles are: Freedom and 
Kesponsibility; Democracy and Edu 


War, World 
Community; Citizen- 


cation: Peace, and the 


and Effective 
ship. Course material is drawn trom 
than text- 


original rather 


be Oks. 


Let's look at a typical course, Free- 


Writings 


dom and Responsibility, a full-year 
course carrying six semester hours of 
credit. The basic 
the 
film, Democracy, 


is taken 
sritannica 
with which film the 
course opens. It suggests that there are 


framework 


from Encyclopaedia 


two signs of democracy, shared respect 
and shared power, and that two con- 
ditions which promote these are eco- 
nomic balance and enlightenment. 
Let’s use shared respect as an ex- 
ample. The readings include all or 
portions of: Aristotle’s Politics; St. 
Matthew; St. Paul; Paine, Rights of 
Man; Declaration of Independence; 
US Constitution; Spring- 
field Address; Cases; 
Plessy v. 


Lincoln, 
Ciwil Rights 
Ferguson; President’s Com- 
mission on Human Rights, To Secure 
These Rights; President’s Commission 
on Higher Education, Higher Educa- 
tion for American Democracy; Gardi- 
ner, Man in an Industrial Society; 
Mill, On Liberty; Schenk v. US; Git- 
low v. New York; Mundt-Nixon Bill; 
and West Virginia v. Barnette. 

lhe readings thru Lincoln discuss 
the meaning of equality. Then the 
class discusses the limits of federal 
power in this field as set by the Su- 
preme Court, equality of opportunity 
to acquire and use skills, relation of 
skills to status in an industrial society, 
right to hold different faiths and 
opinions, right to live your own way 
of life, and the limits of state author- 
ity over the individual. 

How does this contribute to our 
goals? The student reads some of the 
best writing available on shared re- 
spect, one of the crucial issues of our 
time. Because of the discussion meth- 
od, student participation must be ac- 
tive. The student is presented with 
arguments which he must analyze. He 
must come to a conclusion which can 
be checked against the views of his 
tellow-students. He discovers some of 


the rules of the game in our society 
insofar as human rights are concerned. 


He finds that he must read and 
listen with understanding and speak 
and write clearly and logically—in 
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think. 


must learn to become a member of a 


short, be able to Finally, he 
group with a common purpose which 
views the search tor truth as a greater 
goal than merely winning an argu- 
ment. 
Other 


bringing 


include 
speakers to 


Institute activities 
the 


campus, organizing forums, helping to 


assembly 


plan and conduct seminars on educa- 
tional policy, and conducting leader- 
ship training among extracurriculum 
groups. 


Secondary-School Study 


When the 
Institute of 


grant to establish the 
Citizenship at Kansas 
State College was made by the Wil- 
liam Volker Charities, Inc., of Kansas 
City, Missouri, it was agreed that the 
Institute concern itself also 
with citizenship education in the sec- 


ondary schools. 


should 


One staff member now devotes full 
time to such a project, with the co- 
sponsorship of the State Department 
of Public Instruction. Ralph W. Tyler, 
dean of the Division of the Social 
Sciences, the University of Chicago, is 
general adviser for the study. 

We have started work with the so- 
cial-studies staffs in the Buhler, Coffey- 
ville, Concordia, Hutchinson, Kansas 
City (Kans.), and Salina secondary 
schools on a three-year project. These 
staffs are beginning with an examina- 
tion of the objectives of their present 
courses. 

They will then try to discover what 
the objectives of citizenship should be 
and compare them with the objectives 
of particular courses. This discussion 
must involve the community. 
Given agreed objectives, the problem 
is then to devise the appropriate cur- 
riculum and courses, together with 
their content and method. At the same 
time, provision must also be made for 
an adequate evaluation of the changed 
programs. 


also 


This is not a survey. The emphasis 
is rather on a process for developing 
a program of citizenship education. 
It is hoped that this study will stimu- 
late other schools to use its procedures 
and technics to improve their pro- 
grams where necessary. 


Extension 
What about those who are finished 
with formal schooling? How can the 
appropriate knowledge be disseminat- 


ed and the necessary skills, attitudes, 
and appreciations developed: 

Administrators of the cooperative 
work in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics in Kansas had been concerned 
for some time about the need for 
broadening the Extension Service pro- 
gram in the counties to include discus- 
sion of public policy. The Institute 
was asked to help develop and carry 
out an educational program which 
would interest rural people, not as 
farmers or homemakers, but as Citi- 
zens. A broad program of “citizenship 
lessons for community leaders’’ was 
developed. 

Our experience shows that there} 
are certain gaps and weaknesses in 
the program so far. Accordingly, the 
Institute proposed and the Extension | 
Service accepted the suggestion that a 
series of seminar meetings involving 
Institute and Extension personnel be] 
scheduled to attempt to spell out 
their respective responsibilities in fur- 
thering the citizenship phase of the 
Extension program. 

This will cover such questions as 
determining community needs and 
interests, how to fit specific activities 
into an over-all extension program at 
the county level, what personnel to 
train where and in what skills, and 
what kinds of materials are available | 
for the job. 


Kansas Commission for Unesco 


Kansas was the first state to develop 
an organization at state and county 
levels to cooperate with Unesco. Insti- 
tute staff members have been active in 
the Kansas Commission for Unesco 
from the outset, recognizing that the 
job of educating for world under- 
standing must be done in the local 
community. 

But local councils must have help. 
Materials must be prepared. Discus- 
sion leaders must be trained. Leader- 
ship skills and materials must then be 
woven together into a community 
education program. The Institute is 
contributing to this end. 

There are other activities which can 
only be mentioned. The Institute has 
helped. communities organize Great- 
Books groups. It has organized com- 
munity film councils. It is exploring 
the possibility of organizing commu- | 
nity education councils in three cities. 
The groundwork is being laid for 
leader-training institutes. 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


HE Policies Commission is concerned 

primarily with formulation of recom- 
mended policies for dealing with problems 
of continuing significance to education. 
Since establishment of the Commission in 
1935 by joint action of the NEA and the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, it has issued statements on the pur- 
pose of education, the place of education in 
American democracy, education's role in 
war and peace, citizenship education, and 
the administrative structure of public edu- 
NORTON SPINNING cation. It has also outlined programs for 
long-range improvement of secondary edu- 
cation (Education for All Ameri an Youth) 
and of elementary education (Education for 
All American Children). 

When the Commission meets at NEA 
headquarters March 11-13 for its thirty-third 
deliberative session, it will consider the re- 
sponsibilities of American schools in the 
face of continuing international tensions, 
the role of the public schools in education 
for moral and spiritual values, and other 
issues. The membership of the Commission 
eS is a changing, but always distinguished, 
ALPENFELS ANDERSON group of 20 educational leaders. Sixteen are 





HERRINGTON HILL 





JANSEN JONES 


as elected for four-year terms (four new mem- 
nd < bers begin their terms each January 1), and 
ies four are exofficio (NEA and AASA presi- 
at dents and executive secretaries) . Twelve of 





the 16 elected members are chosen by joint 

action of NEA and AASA executive commit- 

tees; four are selected, respectively, by four 

widely representative NEA departments. 
Present membership consists of: 


John K. Norton, chairman, Teachers College, Co- 
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> lumbia University 
James M. Spinning, vice-chairman, superintendent 
op of schools, Rochester, N. Y. i 
ity : Ethel J. Alpenfels, New York University i 
ti- CARMICHAEL CONANT Ruby Anderson, teacher, Athens (Ga.) Highschool McCLURE McCONNELL cP 
: O. C. Carmichael, president, Carnegie Foundation i 
in for the Advancement of Teaching 
sco James B. Conant, president, Harvard University 
he Dwight D. Eisenhower, president, Columbia Uni- 
; versity i 
er- Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, NEA 1] 
cal Willard E. Goslin, president, AASA; superintendent 
of schools, Pasadena, Calif. i 
Alonzo G. Grace, US Office of Military Government if 
Ip. for Germany 1a 
us- Eugene H. Herrington, principal, Ebert School, 
Denver, Colo. (named by the Department of Ele- 
er- mentary School Principals) 
be Henry H. Hill, president, George Peabody College 
Ah for Teachers 
ity William Jansen, superintendent of schools, New 
is York City , 
GIVENS Galen Jones, US Office of Education (named by the MORT NEWMAN 
National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
an cipals) 
has Worth McClure, executive secretary, AASA 
T. R. McConnell, University of Minnesota (named 
‘at- by the Department of Higher Education) 
m- Paul R. Mort, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
ing versity vee 
Mae Newman, teacher, Huntington (W. Va.) High- 
AU school (named by the Department of Classroom ty 
ies. Teachers) y 
for George A. Selke, chancellor, University of Montana i 
Mabel Studebaker, president, NEA; teacher, Strong i 
Vincent Highschool, Erie, Pa. im 
The Commission staff, headed by Wil- 
949: liam G. Carr, has offices at NEA headquar- 





ters in Washington, D. C. SELKE STUDEBAKER 
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A Letter to a Leader 


The following letter was written by Willard E. Givens, NEA executive secretary, to an Ohio county super- 


intendent who wrote asking for help in answering the question, “Why join the NEA?” First printed in the “NEA 


News.” the letter brought in so many requests for additional copies that it is reprinted here (in somewhat briefer 


form). Members may find it useful in interpreting the work of the NEA to their colleagues who are not members. 


Copies of the “NEA News” in which this statement appears are free upon request, while the supply lasts. 


ype \NK you for your good letter of 
October 23 relative to your efforts 
to have the teachers of your county 
continue their active support of the 
National Education Association. We 
appreciate the fine work you have 
done in behalf of the NEA over a 
long period of years. It has been thru 
the devotion and hard work of people 
such as you that the national protes- 
sional organization of teachers has 
become firmly established in a place 
of influence and recognition in all 
important aspects of our national life. 

It seems to me that not only the 
teachers of your county, but teachers 
thruout the United States, should take 
a retrospective look to see what ad- 
vancements have been made in the 
teaching profession during the past 
decade or two. It was only a few years 
ago that not more than a half dozen 
states had a system of teacher retire- 
ment. Today all states have such a 
system. Every year the retirement sys- 
tems of the various states have been 
strengthened. 

Thruout this time, the National 
Education Association has been the 
only agency that has carried on con- 
tinuous research and assured a contin- 
uous stream of literature explaining 
what a good retirement system is and 
what its benefits are, not only for the 
teachers, but to the educational system 
as a whole. 


Better Working Conditions 

What I have just said with respect 
to teacher retirement is equally true 
with respect to tenure laws, continu- 
ing contract laws, sick leave for teach- 
ers, and many other measures of better 
working conditions for members of the 
teaching profession. 

Ideal conditions have not yet been 
attained. Certainly, improvements are 
being made, and I think it can be 
safely said that most of these improve- 






ments have been and will continue 
to be accelerated because there is a 
national professional organization of 
teachers whose business it is to find 
out the facts, do research, and use all 
legitimate means of persuading the 
public to adopt better programs in 
behalf of teacher welfare. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion from the very earliest days has 
advocated federal aid for education. 
It is true that we have not yet ob- 
tained the type of federal aid for edu- 
cation which has been so ably advo- 
cated by Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio, Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, 
and other statesmen, but that does not 
mean that great accomplishments 
have not been attained. 

The early efforts of the NEA re- 
sulted in substantial grants for schools 
thru the sale of public lands. The vo- 
cational education act came in 1917. 
During the depression of the early 
1930's, it was thru the efforts of the 
NEA that $22,000,000 was granted for 
the relief of rural teachers, several 
hundred thousand dollars of which 
went to Ohio rural teachers. 

It is never easy to point specifically 
to each dollar of benefit that may 
come from a given activity. The NEA 
does not want to, nor does it need to, 
claim credit every time a benefit ac- 
crues to education. 

We do not know what the situation 
might have been had it not been for 
the work done by the NEA. We do 
know that the NEA has had a definite 
influence in shaping programs that 
have resulted in hundreds of millions 
of dollars in benefits going directly to 
schools. 

We know that a substantial major- 
ity of teachers are not going to be 
paid fair salaries without federal aid 
for education. The battle for federal 
aid is no easy and short one. 

But that is no reason for quitting. 


The battle must go on. It can go on 
only thru the national organization 
of the teaching profession. Surely no 
one thinks that it can go on only thru 
state or local associations working in- 
dividually. 

There are over 500 national organi- 
zations, a part of whose work is with 
regard to federal legislation, that 
maintain headquarters in Washing: 
ton. What does anyone think would 
happen to schools and teachers if no 
one represented or understood then 
problems in national legislation? 
Scarcely a day passes that the NEA 
headquarters staff is not faced with 
some national issue involving the wel- 
fare of schools and _ teachers. 

Legislation on social security that 
would affect retirement rights; tax 
laws that affect not only present sal- 
aries but retirement benefits; laws that 
affect the privileges of teachers, such 
as the Hatch Act, which the NEA 
finally got repealed as it affected teach- 
ers—these are but a few examples of 
the problems that arise. 


Emergency Programs 


For over half a century in times of 
crisis in education, it has always been 
the NEA that has furnished the lead- 
ership in educational rehabilitation. 
In the crisis in teachers salaries fol- 
lowing World War I, the Commission 
on the Emergency in Education was 
established and financed by the NEA. 
That commission, more than any 
other agency, directed public atten- 
tion to the problems and crystalized 
public opinion on the side of more 
adequate financing of schools and bet- 
ter salaries for teachers. 

In the depression of the early 1930's, 
the situation was so bad that the 
schools attended by one-eighth of all 
the pupils in the nation were closed 
short of a normal term because there 
was no money to pay teachers salaries. 
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The NEA set up the Commission on 
the Emergency in Education, which 
was composed of representatives of 
32 national organizations. Its work 
stimulated measures for educational 
recovery thruout the nation. Jn all, 
the schools recetved not less than a 
half billion dollars in benefits from 
programs advocated by the commis- 
sion and enacted by the Congress. 

During the present emergency due 
to the shortage of teachers, the NEA 
has come forward with the National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, composed 
of some of the most competent and 
devoted members of the teaching pro- 
fession. They have already done much 
to direct public attention to the plight 
of the schools and their teachers. 
Much more will be done in the imme- 
diate future. 

It would be a mistake for anyone 
to assume that the nationwide use of 
space by advertisers to create whole- 
some understanding of the needs of 
the schools is a mere accident. Most 
of the large advertisers, most of the 
radio commentators, and most of the 
newspaper editors have joined in the 
campaign for better teachers salaries. 

It should not be necessary to adver- 
tise the fact that most of such support 
has been stimulated by the direct work 
and contacts of the officers and staff 
of the NEA. Alert teachers have im- 
agination enough to know whence 
these blessings come. 

With respect to curriculum develop- 
ment and the building of adequate 
ideas as to the scope of public educa- 
tion, no other influence has been 
greater than that of the NEA thru tts 
commissions and committees over a 
long period of years. 

As just one example I cite the Com- 
mission on Secondary Education that 
issued the report, Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education, in 1917. 
There is not a teacher living today 
whose life and work has not been in- 
fluenced for the better by that report. 
More recent examples that could be 
cited are the reports of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 

At some length I could cite the work 
of the NEA in getting education set 
up as an integral part of the United 
Nations thru Unesco. Such major ac- 
complishments do not happen by acci- 
dent either. The united teaching pro- 
fession has brought them about. 
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Rural Services 


No doubt you and your teachers are 
considerably interested in what the 
NEA is doing in behalf of the rural 
schools and their teachers. As every- 
one knows, the real frontier of Amer- 
ican education today is in the schools 
that are serving our rural boys and 
girls. 

Altho until the last three years a 
far smaller percentage of rural teach- 
ers than of urban teachers were mem- 
bers of the NEA, a large part of the 
resources of the National Education 
Issociation has gone into the work of 
promoting rural schools. This work 
has been in the form of the develop- 
ment of plans for the adequate financ- 
ing of education, the reorganization 
of the administration of rural educa- 
tion, and the improvement of employ- 
ment conditions and the income of 
rural teachers. 

The NEA for a number of years 
has subsidized the work of the De- 
partment of Rural Education. At the 
present time, there are about 2000 
members of the Department of Rural 
Education who pay dues of $2 per 
year. But the total budget of the NEA 
Division of Rural Service, which ac- 
complishes a large part of its work 
thru the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, amounts annually to about 
$44,000, appropriated by the National 
Education Association. 

During the present year the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education thru its Na- 
tional Commission on Reorganization 
of School Districts has issued a report 
entitled Your School District, which is 
having a profound effect upon the 
reorganization of rural school districts 
thruout the United States. The work 
of the commission was financed to a 
large extent by the NEA. 

The department has also organized 
the National Conference of County 
Superintendents, which recently held 
its third annual conference at Mil- 
waukee with about 700 county super- 
intendents from 40 states taking part. 

Ihe department also conducts an- 
nually eight regional conferences on 
rural life and education. Thru these 
conferences, wide contacts are made 
with laymen who are interested in 
rural education. They also offer an 
avenue thru which members of the 
teaching profession in rural schools 
gain recognition for accomplishments 


and exchange with each other the best 
ideas and information as to practices 
in rural education. 


Why Dues Are Up 

I note you inquire as to why it is 
necessary to raise the NEA dues from 
$3 per year to $5. The answer to that 
question, of course, is relatively sim- 
ple. It takes more than $4 today to 
purchase what could be bought for 
$3 in 1945. In fact, it will take more 
than $5 today to purchase what could 
be bought for $3 in 1940. 

Not only is additional money need- 
ed to carry on the customary services 
of the NEA, but if new duties are to be 
assumed and new programs for the 
promotion of better schools and im- 
proved teacher welfare are to be un- 
dertaken, money must be found to 
bear the expenses. The leaders of the 
profession representing their local and 
state organizations of teachers voted 
almost unanimously at the NEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly in Cleveland last 
July to raise the additional money 
thru the increase in dues. 

So far as I have been able to find 
out, there is no national professional 
organization in any other field that 
undertakes to operate on a scale of 
dues as little as $5 per year. 

The profession of teachers in the 
United States is potentially one of 
the most influential groups in our na- 
tion because its members are dealing 
daily with the parents of more than 
25 million children. In general, teach- 
ers are better educated and have had 
better advantages than the average 
citizen in the communities in which 
they work, They are potentially an in- 
fluential group because they are al- 
truistic and unselfish. If they had not 
been such, they would not have en- 
tered the teaching profession. 

Whether the teaching profession 
realizes its potentialities depends in 
no small measure upon whether the 
profession together coopera- 
tively for its own advancement and 
for the best welfare of the children 
of the United States. We believe that 
the NEA offers the best opportunity 
for that service. 

1 am glad you wrote me and | 
hope that you and any of your teachers 
will feel free to write me or any of the 
other staff members and officials of the 
NEA at any time the occasion for do- 
ing sO may arise. 


works 






























ALNUT GAP is a small moun- 

tain community in Malden Dis- 
trict of Kanawha County, West Vir- 
ginia. It consists of 15 widely-scattered 
homes, only seven of which have chil- 
dren attending the local one-teacher 
school. Most of the fathers do spare- 
time farming but are regularly em- 
ployed by industries in Magic Valley 
or at jobs in Charleston. 

Tho are but four miles from 
Charleston, the state capital, the road 
leading into our neighborhood is so 
steep, narrow, rough, and crooked 
that we are semi-isolated most of the 
year. 


we 


Five years ago my husband and I 
bought a farm and moved into the 
community. A year later I 
signed to the local school. 

I found the schoolbuilding, put up 
in 1885, to the traditional one- 
room affair with a blackboard and 
raised platform at the front, a single 
door in the rear, a pot-bellied coal 
stove in the center, surrounded by 
stationary desks screwed to the floor. 

A teacher’s desk and chair were the 
only other furniture. Three ragged, 
out-dated maps hung on one grimy 
wall and the 17-volume “library” was 
stacked on a desk. Some of these were 
college texts or of too-high reading 
level for the children. Only five 
volumes were usable. 


Was aS- 


be 


Visiting the Homes 


Before school began, I visited every 
home to become acquainted with the 
children and their parents. The peo- 
ple were friendly, hospitable, and in- 
terested in the new teacher. Their 
answers to my questions revealed that 
parents knew little about the school, 
but they promised to visit sometime. 

The maintenance department of 
our school system gave us a bookcase, 
a water cooler, soap, paper towels, 
toilet tissue, floor oil, and coat hooks; 
built two bulletinboards; and_ re- 
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paired the out-buildings. Janitor serv- 
ice was sketchy. The pupils and I did 
the dusting and window-washing. 

Our major goal, that first year, was 
to get all the parents to visit the 
school. The boys and girls thought a 
Christmas program would attract 
them. 

Right after Thanksgiving the pupils 
planned a program of songs and plays 
and practiced in their spare time. 
They wrote letters to their parents tell- 
ing what we were doing. Shortly 
before the Christmas holiday they 
wrote and decorated special invita- 
tions. 

The day for the program arrived. 
Costumes were donned. It was time to 
begin. The audience consisted of—one 
mother. 

I was determined the next year 
would be different. I did even more 
home visiting during the summer. We 
presented another Christmas __pro- 
gram. Two mothers came. My super- 
visor wouldn’t let me be discouraged. 


He pointed out that we had made 
100% progress! 
Cleaning Up 


At the beginning of the third year, 
no janitor was available. A study of 
custodial duties was made by the 
pupils, after which they asked and 
received permission from the county 
office to do the work themselves. Vari- 
ous tasks were rotated so that each 
child had part in cleaning and caring 
for equipment, building, and grounds. 

We washed the walls with a strong 
cleanser to remove the grime. Clean 
bare wood shone thru the rinse water. 
There had been paint—but water 
paint. The maintenance crew came 
to our rescue with a new paint job. 
The following week they returned to 
paint the outside. Such luxury! 

Curious parents soon came to see 
the obvious improvements reported at 
home by the children. They were 


amazed to see the children’s art work 
on display, colorful charts, the science 
corner, and orange-crate bookcases 
curtained with printed feed sacks. The 
schoolyard, by this time, had been 
raked clean and shrubs planted. The 
pupils had whitewashed all the out- 
buildings and bottoms of tree trunks. 


PTA Organized 


Interest thus stimulated resulted in 
the organization of a PTA by the end 
of the first school month. No parent 
had previously been an active member 
of any PTA. 

A careful study of literature from 
state headquarters was made and a 
series of programs based on character 
building worked out by a program 
committee. Outside speakers invited 
to meetings inspired and challenged 
us to use our own resources. 

Early in the year a 4-H club was or- 
ganized by the pupils and _ out-of- 
school youths. The county agents co- 
operated by visiting and explaining 
projects and 4-H work in general. ‘Ten 
projects were completed in woodwork, 
sewing, food preparation, and rural 
electrification. Three members at- 
tended county camp. 

In December, a weekly community 
sing was started so that folks could 
gather at the school for participation 
in and appreciation of music. My port- 
able victrola, small record library, and 
Estey organ were very helpful. 

A non-denominational Sunday 
school was organized in late Decem- 
ber. Average attendance was 18. 

That part of PTA meetings devoted 
to business was usually the most in- 
teresting. 

By January, the parents were taking 
an inventory to see what they could 
do to make our community a more 
pleasant place in which to live. These 
needs were listed on the blackboard: 

[1] Playground equipment at the 
school to be used by the whole com- 
munity. [2] Replacement of worn RFD 
box supports. [3] A common butcher- 
ing site to be used by the whole com- 
munity. [4] Repair of farm machinery. 
[5] Detailed study of fruit culture. [6] 
Detailed study of home beautification. 


Parents Pitch In 


In less than two months, two see- 
saws and two sturdy swings had, been 
constructed by the fathers er ore 
boys. Stout posts supported a shelf on 
which new mailboxes were fastened. 
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Equipment from several homes had 
been assembled at one farm where 
butchering was to be done on a co- 
operative basis. A disc harrow had 
been repaired. Bulletins had been pro- 
cured from the Agricultural Extension 
Division of the state university, and 
two study groups were working under 
the direction of my husband and me. 

The pupils made a survey of the 
community to see what resources were 
available for their use and how they, 
in turn, might best serve the commu- 
nity. They tound many sources for 
program material and a quantity of 
unexpected talent. 


AN unattractive, run- 
down rural school be- 
comes a dominant com- 





JUANITA B. THOMPSON 


Charleston, West Virginia 


A panel of parents, teachers, out-of- 
school youth, and pupils sat together 
to discuss youth’s responsibility as 
members of a world community and 
how the forces of family, school, 
church, and community might develop 
that responsibility. 

Progress was made in the wise. use 
of leisure time. The school was used 
several nights a week by groups for 
study, work, and recreation. Cultural 
horizons were broadened by subscrip- 
tions to the daily papers, the National 
Parent-Teacher, farm journals, market 
and agricultural bulletins, and a wider 
use of radio and educational films. 

The children made good use of 
their salary for janitor service. A large 
part was contributed to Charleston’s 
Community Chest fund and the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. Equipment for out- 
door and indoor games was purchased 
with what remained. 

[ had hoped to attend summer 
school to do graduate work but felt I 
could not neglect my home. Summer 
on the farm is a busy time for every- 
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Several 


one. mothers who knew my 
problem met together and presented 
me their plan. 

One mother offered to cook for my 
family and do minor cleaning, an- 
other offered to do the laundry, and 
another would can and preserve the 
surplus food. 

Ihe school was used for community 
activities during my absence with no 
damage to or loss of property. 


Other Major Problems 

Community spirit grew steadily. 
Last year another list was made of our 
problems and committees appointed 
to find solutions. We now have a 10- 
party telephone service as the result of 
one group's thinking. Electricity in 
every home was the accomplishment 
of another group. 

Little could be done about our poor 
roads. My husband and I had solved 
that major problem for ourselves by 
purchasing the first _ postwar jéep 
brought to the degler’in our area. It 
proved to be such a*siuccessful vehicle 
that others followed our example. To- 
day there are four on the hill. 

Active membership in the PTA 
doubled. The 4-H club had 17 mem- 
bers, who finished 25 projects. A 
spring festival, at which articles made 


_ or prepared by the children were sold, 


netted enough money to send 12 of 
them to county camp. 

Our Sunday school had been so suc- 
cessful we attempted to organize a 
church. Approximately $400 had been 
collected as voluntary contributions. 
A choice lot had been donated. 


But when the time came to make 
definite plans, interest began to de- 
crease. As time passed and no agree 
ment had been reached, we began to 
wonder if it were wise to go on with 
the plan. Unless all 15 families—repre- 
senting four denominations—partici- 
pated harmoniously, we knew we 
could not support a church success 
fully. 

A community meeting of adults and 
young people was held and each pe 
son given an Opportunity to express 
his opinion. After the problem had 
been thoroly discussed, one very fine 
gentleman arose and said, “It looks 
like we can get together on everything 
but religion. I suggest that, while we 
are still friends and neighbors, we 
drop our church program for now and 
each back to the church 
where his membership is. The future 
is before us. We may have a church 
vet, some day. In the meantime, we 
have our PTA, our school, our 4-H 
club, and our love for each other. We 
can still be good friends and neigh 
bors.” 

The thinking underlying 
these remarks portrays the growth of 
our community more than anything 
else I can say. 

The church fund was returned to 
the and the Sunday school 
treasury given to the PTA treasury to 
be used for the children’s health cor- 
rections and the launching of a hot- 
lunch program. 

I wonder if the title for this story 
should be, “This Community Has 
Only Started To Grow.” 


fellow go 
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ERHAPS the way to tell 

about the parent who has helped 
me most is to give a word picture of 
Mrs. Jones. My own picture of her 
was built up somewhat after the fash- 
ion of a jigsaw puzzle. 

She presented the first piece herself 
the opening day of school, when she 
brought her daughter to kindergarten. 
I remember her wellgroomed appear- 
ance, her warm smile, and the en- 
thusiastic way she said, “Judy and | 
have been looking forward to this 
day for a long time!” 


easiest 


Judy Cooperates 


Judy provided the next few pieces 
of my picture. She was the happiest, 
best-adjusted child in the group. 
She made friends easily, took an ac- 
tive part in group activities, and 
helped those who felt strange. 

She was brimful of health and en- 
thusiasm, but she was thoughtful and 
considerate, too. She tried to help 
Margot, that prim little lady of five 
who couldn't play in the sandbox be- 
cause it would get her pretty white 
dress dirty, who couldn’t sit on the 
floor to build with blocks because 
little ladies didn’t sit on the floor. 

Judy, clad in sturdy cotton wash 
dresses and equipped with equally 
sturdy attitudes about dirt and play 
activities, was puzzled by Margot. 

It was Judy and a few others like 
her upon whom I could depend in 
group meetings as I labored to de- 
velop group spirit and a workable 
set of values for five-year-olds. She had 
a wellestablished respect for property 
and the rights of other individuals. 

It was Judy who befriended Maria, 
shy and lonely because she did not 
understand the language of the group. 
It was Judy who comforted Maria 
when her beloved doll was broken by 
the class bully, and who staunchly 
declared that, since George had broken 
Maria’s doll, he should buy another. 


Mrs. Jones Helps 


Mrs. Lane, our class mother, sup- 
plied the next piece in my growing 
picture of Mrs. Jones. At Hallowe’en, 
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THE re Avent WHO HAS HELPED ME MOST 


...in a teacher’s heaven, all children would have parents like Mrs. Jones 


the town sponsored a community cele- 
bration at the playground. It was 
Mrs. Lane’s job to ask all our mothers 
for donations. 

“If we only had more mothers like 
Mrs. Jones!” she said. “No excuses 
or sharp answers. She not only agreed 
to send doughnuts but offered to help 
serve at the playground. That’s not 
the kind of answer some parents gave 
me,” said Mrs. Lane wryly. 

The next piece I myself picked up. 
Early in November we observed Amer- 
ican Education Week. Each 
planned a demonstration of some 
phase of its regular classroom work. 
Parents were proudly invited. 

There were 32 children in my class, 
and when the door closed for our after- 
noon together, I counted 31 mothers. 
Who was missing? A quick glance 
around the room answered that. The 
eyes of every child but one were fixed 
on his own mother. That child was 
Sandra Caroline. She was destroying 
the drawing she had spent two days 
making for her mother. 

Sandra Caroline’s parents, confident 
that they were “giving her everything,” 
were too busy with social engage- 
ments to waste time on a dull school 
demonstration. 

I blessed Mrs. Jones as I overheard 
her say to Sandra Caroline, “Judy has 
told me about your fine drawings. 
Perhaps you would like to come and 
play with Judy Saturday. You could 
make a fine painting on her easel.” 


class 


At the Joneses 


The last two pieces fell into place 
when I had dinner with the Joneses. 
Their small, unpretentious house ra- 
diated warmth and cheer. The chil- 
dren took part in the table conversa- 
tion, but they did not monopolize it. 

One topic was Jack’s new bike. He 
had proudly ridden it to school that 
morning and was incensed because 
Miss Thompson had asked him not 
to do so any more. 

“She’s not fair!” stormed Jack. 
“Bill rides his bike to school every 
day, and she didn’t say a word!” 

“I don’t think Miss Thompson 
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would tell that unless she had 
a good reason,” said Mrs. Jones 
sensibly. “Did you ask her why?” 

“No, I was too mad.” 

“Well, don’t you think it would be 
better to find out more about it 
before accusing Miss Thompson of 
being unfair?” his mother asked. 

“Perhaps I can help,” I suggested. 
“Where does your friend, Bill, live?” 

“Just down the block,” said Jack. 

“That may be your answer,” I re- 
plied. “You see, we had a serious 
bike accident on the boulevard last 
year. After that, the police asked chil- 
dren who live on the far side of the 
boulevard not to ride their bikes to 
school. Traffic is very heavy just at 
school time.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Jones. 
“We're glad to know that.” 

‘The matter ended there. But I saw 
Jack give her a quick glance which 
combined sheepishness and gratitude 
for the absence of any “I told you so!” 

Judy proudly showed me her room 
before she went to bed. A row of 
dolls lay on the bed. Books and toys 
lined the low shelves. But the thing 
she took most pride in was the pic- 
ture frame hanging over her bed. 

Mr. Jones had made a simple frame 
in which pictures could be easily 
changed. Each painting and drawing 
Judy brought home from school held 
the place of honor in her room as long 
as she wished. No wonder Judy didn’t 
scribble or smear when she had a 
turn at the easel. 


To All the Mrs. Joneses 


There are days when every teacher 
becomes discouraged. But when one 
of those days comes along now, I think 
of Mrs. Jones, for as long as we have 
Mrs. Joneses in the world, teaching 
will be a partnership and not a 
struggle singlehanded.—From Curri- 
culum Digest, San Diego [California] 
City Schools. 


you 
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“pmeACHING the democratic way ol 

life is our main reason for ex- 
istence,’ 1500 members of the Nation- 
al Council for the Social Studies were 
told by Stanley E. Dimond, president 
of this NEA department and director 
of the Detroit Citizenship Study. 

In keeping with this statement from 
the president’s keynote address, a 
featured exhibit of the 28th annual 
meeting in Chicago, November 25-27, 
depicted a citizenship project of the 
Chicago public schools. 

Nearly 100 children, representative 
of the grades at all elementary and 
highschool levels, worked, played, and 
ably demonstrated to the teachers of 
history, geography, and political sci- 
ence their concepts of American ideals, 

Depicting the theme, “Stepping 
Stones to Good Citizenship,” placards 
booth described activities of 
Painted murals in the 
background illustrated the duties and 
responsibilities, as well as the rights 
and privileges, of American citizens. 


al each 
the children. 


The exhibit was divided into three 
sections—the American 
ideals; American ideals at work today; 
and the tomorrow of American ideals. 

The ideals of yesterday included 
American documents which reflected 
the ideals of the American pioneers in 


yesterdays ol 


much the same fashion as they were 
presented recently on the Freedom 
Train. 

American ideals at work today in- 
cluded those advantages of home, 
school, and leisure time in which the 
children themselves regularly engage. 
Freedom of worship, free communica- 
tion, world trade, and transportation 
were described by the children and 
analyzed with charts and portrayed 
in dramatic dialog. Intergroup rela- 
tionships, international understand- 
ing, the dignity of work, and the skill 
to think critically were other topics 
of the exhibit. 

\ final the American 
ideals of tomorrow included a presen- 


section on 
tation of the objectives and activities 
of Unesco and the use of new means 
of rapid communication, including 
television, 

Superintendent Herold Hunt of 
Chicago opened the exhibit by intro- 
ducing the participating teachers and 
students and outlining the objectives 
of the project. 

The general convention program 
presented speakers who explored cur- 
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Superintendent Hunt hears students describe their citizenship projects. 


THE CHICAGO 


Social-Studies Meeting 


rent social conflicts on the problems 
of labor and management, the teach- 
ing of critical thinking, the issues ol 
academic freedom, and what should 
be taught in the American schools 
about Soviet Russia. 

Taking liberal positions toward 
these and other conflicts, the organiza- 
tion condemned bans imposed on 
periodicals, “since free investigation is 
a vital part of our democracy.” 

A resolution of the conference 
recommended that the study of di- 
verse countries, including the USSR, 
be continued and intensified. Loyalty 
probes without due process of law and 
scrupulous regard for individual rights 
were opposed. 

The Council supported the right of 
teachers to join organizations of their 
choice except subversive ones, urged 
teachers to support civil rights, and 
commended efforts to further the 


peaceful utilization of atomic energy 

Ihe following resolution was passed 
in favor of fair employment practices 
“The Council condemns present prac- 
tices of discrimination in the employ- 
ment of teachers and in the admission 
of students, as a direct contradiction 
to the aims of democratic education.” 

Officers elected by the Council for 
1948-49 were: President—Francis Eng- 
lish, assistant dean of the college of 
arts and sciences and professor of his- 
tory at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia; first vicepresident—Erling 
Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York: second wice- 
president—Myrtle Roberts, classroom 
teacher, Dallas, Texas, public schools. 
The next annual the 
Council will be Baltimore, 
November 1949. 

—BFLMONT FARLFY, director, NEA 
Press and Radio Relations. 


cenference of 
held in 
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Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, February 27-March 2, 1949 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, March 27-30, 1949 


; 
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Theme of School Administrators’ 
Three Regional Conferences 


School Administrators 

will hold three regional conferences instead of a na- 
tional convention in 1949. All three conference programs, 
including the music, are built around the theme, “Edu- 
cation for the General Welfare.” They will open with a 
vesper service late Sunday afternoon and will close 
Wednesday afternoon. Following the national conven- 
tion pattern, there will be both general sessions and dis- 
cussion groups, as well as convention exhibits. 


HE American Association of 


At each of the three regionals, there will be four dis- 
cussion groups on various phases of the school building 
problem and two discussion groups on problems of 
school-district organization. Among the other topics are: 


New Developments in Inservice Education 

The Board of Education and the Superintendent of 
Schools 

What, Are the Prospects of Federal Aid to Education? 

What Technics Shall the Superintendent Use in Work- 
ing with Groups? 

How May Adults Participate in Planning for Their Edu- 
cational Programs? 

How Can We Organize the Highschool Curriculum To 
Serve the Life Problems of Youth? 

Parent-Teacher Education 

What Shall We Teach about Aviation? 

What Are the Fundamental Issues Involved in Released 
Time for Religious Education? 

New Trends in Salary Scheduling 

Camping Education and the Extended School Year 

The Human Element in Personnel Practices 

What Does the Superintendent Need To Know about 
Child Growth and Development? 

The Future of Tenure and Retirement 

The Challenge of Unesco to the Public Schools 

Does America Need a New Terminal School for Youth? 

Federal-State-Local Relationships in Education 

Parental and Preschool Education 

How Can We Educate for the Conservation of Natural 
Resources? 

Adapting the Tax Structure to the Needs of Education 

Can Teaching Service Be Evaluated? 

Public-Relations Problems and Practices 

Problems and Policies in Intergroup Education 

Do We Need a New Program of Teacher Education? 

How Should Practices Be Changed To Meet Individual 
Needs—Elementary, Secondary? 

Cooperative Project on School Records and Reports 


Sleeping-room reservations are handled thru local bureaus. Address 
requests: SAN FRANCISCO—Herbert C. Clish, chairman, AASA 
Housing Bureau, Convention and Tourist Bureau, Civic Auditorium. 
ST. LOUIS—Philip J. Hickey. chairman, AASA Hotels Reservation 
Bureau, 1420 Syndicate Trust Bldg., 915 Olive St. PHILADELPHIA— 
Louis P. Hoyer, chairman, AASA Housing Bureau, Convention and 
Visitors Bureau, Architects Bldg., 17th and Sanson Sts. 
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Church, State, and Education 


_. a notable statement which gives a succinct analysis of the pros and 
cons revolving around the issue of public funds for denominational schools 


HAT should be the relationships 

of church, state, and education: 
This is an age-old issue. It is still a 
burning question in many parts of the 
world today. 

Our forebears, after a long period 
have 
this issue for the United States by the 
close of the Nineteenth Century. 

Recognizing that a government ol 


of conflict, seemed to resolved 


free men could exist only on a founda- 
tion of universal enlightenment, they 
made education a matter ol public 
concern and provided for its control 
and support by all the people. 

Influenced by the first amendment 
to the Constitution, and by considera- 
tions which had brought about its en- 
actment, they eliminated sectarian, re- 
ligious instruction from the public 
schools. Nonpublic schools were per- 
mitted, but only at private expense. 

These American conceptions as to 
what the relationships of church, state, 
and education should be have recently 
been challenged. Demands are being 
made that /sectaria) religious instruc- 
tion be carried on under the auspices 
of the public schools and that denomi- 
national schools receive tax support. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the 
American people again acquaint them- 
selves with the issues raised by these 
demands. 

This article is concerned primarily 
with the issue of whether public funds 
should be provided for denomination- 
al schools. It presents arguments both 
pro and con. Then it takes a position 
which is believed to be sound, 


I 


First, let us consider the argu- 
ments which are frequently 
made in favor of tax support 
for schools under the control of 
religious denominations. 


\ First} some contend that public sup- 
port for denominational schools is es- 
sential if a paramount element of life 
—the religious, spiritual, and ethical 
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A 
clement—is to receive proper em- 
phasis. 

Recent history emphasizes the need 
lor religious and ethical controls in 
the world today. ‘Two terrible world 
wars have occurred since 1914, and 
another one is threatened. 

hese wars are symptoms ol a world- 
wide failure in the realm of religion 
and morality, They testily that man’s 
control over material power has out- 
run his ethical controls. 

Warfare on a world scale is only the 
most dramatic illustration of religious 
and ethical failure. Other examples 
abound in the internal affairs of na- 
tions and in tamily and individual 
life. 

This situation, it is argued, requires 
that every effort should be made to 
strengthen institutions concerned with 
the propagation of religion, including 
provision of public support for de- 
nominationally controlled schools. 

Second, it is contended by some that 
the religious and ethical element in 
life, so badly needed today, can be 
adequately brought into the educa- 
tional undertaking only by religious 
denominations. 

The viewpoint contends that edu- 
cation must have a unity including 
religious indoctrination, an accepted 
creed, specific theological interpreta- 
tions of the supernatural and the 
hereafter, if it is to achieve adequate 
religious and ethical outcomes, 

Education including this emphasis, 
it is contended, is impossible in public 
schools, and for a sizable portion of 
our population does not occur any- 
where. 

Public 


schools, it 


funds for denominational 
is urged, would be an im- 
portant step toward correcting this 
situation, 


Third, it is contended that public 
and nonsectarian schools are godless, 
and that they consciously or unwitting- 
ly encourage atheism or at best result 
in very tenuous religious belief. 

This 


sponsible for a trend toward secular- 


situation, it is urged, is re- 


ism, which, it is alleged, is at the root 
of many violations of religious and 
ethical 
vidual life. This trend, it is contended, 


action in national and indi- 
can be corrected only by organizing 
education under the auspices of de 
which 


sciously indoctrinate their specific re- 


nominational agencies con- 
ligious creeds, 

Fourth, jit 
ligious instruction can be provided 
only by fully prepared and completely 


consecrated representatives of spec ific 


is urged that proper re- 


religious denominations. 

Religious teaching is not only ol 
paramount importance; it is one ol 
the most difficult fields of instruction. 
Only those thoroly and _ specifically 
prepared in the theology and belicts 
of a particular denomination, it is 
contended, should 
struction. Public funds would aid in 
providing a sufhcient number of teach 
ers prepared for this kind of teaching. 

Fifth, it is contended that the right 
of parents to determine the education 
and religious instruction of then 
children fundamental and 
that failure to provide public funds 


carry on this in- 


is a one, 
for denominational schools is a partial 
denial of this right, 

The between and 
child the most sacred and 
fundamental of all life. The fulfilment 
of this relationship is now financially 


relation parent 


is one ol 


more difficult for parents who wish 
to send their children to denomina- 
tional schools. 

They must pay public-school taxes 
and must also support their denomi 


national schools. This, it is urged, is 
equivalent to double taxation. Fu 
thermore, it takes no account of the 
saving to taxpayers resulting from the 
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maintenance of schools under reli- 
gious support, 

This whole situation, it is urged, 
should be corrected by appropriating 
public funds for 


schools. 


denominational 


Sixth, it is contended that the de- 
nial of public funds to schools under 
denominational control is equivalent 
to classifying those who attend these 
schools as second-class citizens. 

Denominational schools, it is stated, 
are as much in the public interest as 
public schools. They give instruction 
in all subjects and in addition provide 
religious indoctrination. Refusal of 
public support for these schools, it is 
urged, implies that their graduates 
are second-class citizens. 

Seventh, it is contended that the 
lack of tax-support for denomination- 
al schools in some instances results in 
the denial of equal educational op- 
portunity, 

Adequate educational opportunity 
is impossible without adequate finan- 
cial support. This is not available 
for some denominational schools, due 
to economic limitations of parents. 
Such parents must choose between 
sending their children to schools which 
they do not prefer or seeing their 
children denied opportunity. 


II 
Now, let us turn to arguments 
made in opposition to the ap- 
propriation of public funds for 
the support of denominational 
schools. 


First, it is urged that the appropri- 
ation of public funds for denomina- 
tional schools would be a long step 
toward breaking down the unique 
American policy of separation of 
church and state. 

Separation of church and state, pro- 
vided for in the first amendment to 
the Constitution, which now also ap- 
plies to state as well as federal action, 
is a peculiarly American conception. 
This amendment reads: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof. .. .” 

The deep students of liberty, and of 
conditions which lead to despotism— 
such men as Jefferson and Madison 
who founded our nation—were con- 
vinced that separation of church and 


state was fundamental to human liber- 
ty and freedom. 
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‘The basis for their conviction was 
abundantly provided by centuries of 
European history and by our Ameri- 
can colonial experience. Accordingly, 
as the Supreme Court has recently 
pointed out, the clause of the Con- 
stitution against establishment of re- 
ligion by law was intended to erect “a 
wall of separation between church and 
state. 

Can we say that the threats to liber- 
ty, and to what we have come to call 
the American way of life, are less to- 
day than when the founders of the re- 
public wrote our great charter? Does 
recent history suggest that we should 
return to a policy of close alliance be- 
tween church and state? 

What is a combination of church 
and state, if the compelling of all men 
by the state to pay taxes for denomi- 
national instruction is not? 

Second, it is contended that the or- 
vanization of American schools along 
denominational lines would make edu- 
cation a divisive rather than a uni- 
fying factor in our life and would tend 
to destroy the public school as an 
agency of understanding and recon- 
iljation. 

Our people come from diverse ori- 
gins. Such diversity has historically 
led to misunderstanding, dissension, 
and even bloodshed. Witness the his- 
tory of Europe, and Europe today. 
Witness India. 

Why have we in the United States 
avoided the more bitter fruits of di- 
versity in cultural origin and_back- 
grounds? One of the important rea- 
sons is the existence of the free public 
school. 

One of the prime functions of this 
common school has been to bring 
about that degree of understanding 
essential to cooperative action and to 
getting along together. This has been 
accomplished to a notable extent, con- 
sidering our diverse origins, but who 
can say that the job has been finished? 
Certainly not sufficiently so-that we 
can safely adopt a form of educational 
organization which, in basic structure, 
sectarianizes our 
papulation. ‘ 

To organize our schools on denomi-' 
national bases would be to split them 
up along the lines of one of our major 
cleavages—religion. 

Third, the provision of public funds 
for denominational schools would 
place education under agencies which 


A LARGE proportion of the 


early settlers of this country came © 


here from Europe to escape the 
bondage of laws which compelled 
them to support and attend govern- 
ment-favored churches. The cen- 
turies immediately before and 
contemporaneous with the coloni- 
zation of America had been filled 
with turmoil, civil strife, and per- 
secutions, generated in large part 


by established sects determined 
to maintain their absolute political 
and religious supremacy. With the | 
power of government supporting © 
them, at various times and places, 
Catholics had persecuted Protes- 
tants, Protestant sects had perse- 
cuted other Protestant sects, Catho- © 
lics of one shade of belief had © 
persecuted Catholics of another 
shade of belief, and all of these 
had from time to time persecuted 
Jews. In efforts to force loyalty to 
whatever religious group hap- 


for centuries have tended to indoctri- 
nate rather than to release the human 
mind. 

The American people established 
their public schools for their own en- 
lightenment—to prepare themselves 
for democratic, selfgovernment. The 
founding fathers recognized this para- 
mount educational function repeated- 
ly in-their great state papers. The pub- 
lic schools may not have succeeded 
fully in this regard. However, we are 
still a democracy, and that is some- 
thing in these days. 

Would education do better if it 
were organized under denominational 
auspices? This seems unlikely. Organ- 
ized religion has traditionally been a 
highly conservative force. Not only in 
western culture, but thruout the 
world it has frequently stood in the 
path of freedom of thought and scien- 
tific inquiry. 

Even today rational study of some 
pressing problems of individual and 
group life is not infrequently opposed 
on the basis of ancient and outworn 
theological doctrines. 

Here we are not concerned with the 
question of how far religious belief 
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pened to be on top and in league 
with the government of a partic- 
ular time and place, men and 
women had been fined, cast in 
jail, cruelly tortured, and killed. 
.. « These practices of the old 
world were transplanted to and 
began to thrive in the soil of the 


' new America. ... Men and women 
| of varied faiths who happened to 


be in a minority in a particular 
locality were persecuted because 
they steadfastly persisted in wor- 
shipping God only as their own 
consciences dictated. . . . These 
practices became so commonplace 


‘as to shock the freedom-loving 
| colonials into a feeling of abhor- 
‘rence. ... It was these feelings 


which found expression in the 
First Amendment.—From majority 


| decision of Supreme Court of 


United States; Emerson vs Board 
of Education, Township of Ewing, 
New Jersey, February 10, 1947. 
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must inherently be based on immu- 
table conceptions and a large element 
of faith achieved thru conscious indoc- 


irination. Rather, the issue is how 
much can this emphasis permeate 
democratic education and still permit 
it to retain the spirit of freedom, of 
independent thought, and of an in- 
quiring attitude toward life in its 
various phases — economic, political, 
and social—which are the sine qua non 
of education for democratic citizen- 
ship? 

Fourth, it is contended that great 
religious and ethical conceptions are 
not the unique possession of denomi- 
national organizations and that these 
conceptions can be effectively com- 
municated and are communicated by 
nondenominational agencies, such as 
public schools. 

Noble religious and ethical concep- 
tions have come from many sources. 
lolerance, respect for the individual, 
integrity in dealing with one’s associ- 
ates, social responsibility, the ability 
to work together cooperatively, love 
of truth, reverence—here are great 
conceptions which belong to all man- 
kind. 
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Such concepts are being put into 
action by organizations and 
agencies which are wholly nonsectar- 
ian, of which the schools are one. 
When a public school is not dealing 
with this area of life adequately, then 
the remedy is not to abolish, but to 
reform it, so that it does what good 


many 


public schools do in this regard. 

If teachers are not adequately pre- 
pared for this major educational re- 
sponsibility, then the cure is to pre- 
pare them for it. 

lt is true that public schools can- 
not and should not provide sectarian, 
religious instruction—that associated 
with the special beliefs and theologi- 
cal conceptions of particular denomi- 
nations. This is quite a different thing 
from saying, however, that public 
schools are not concerned with spirit- 
ual and ethical values and spiritual 
and ethical action—and do not teach 
such values and action, 

When one views the world today, 
where do we see the most stark ex- 
amples of materialism, intolerance, 
hate, murder, and rapine? Is it where 
public schools exist organized along 
the lines of those in America? 

It seems a fair conclusion that the 
moral shortcomings in the world to- 
day are fundamentally due to two 
factors: [1] the profoundly disturbing 
impact of science and technology on 
the affairs of men and [2] the failure 
of many agencies in our life, including 
organized religion, to show sufficient 
flexibility and dynamic leadership in 
translating religious conceptions into 
ethical action under the changing con- 
ditions existing in the world today, 

Fifth, it is contended that it is not 
necessary to provide public support 
for denominational schools in order 
that children may have denomina- 
tional religious indoctrination. 

Children in public sciool—usually 
attend 200 days or less out of 365 in 
a year and but five or six hours of 24 
each day. This leaves ample time for 
the teaching which every child should 
receive thru some religious denomina- 
tion. 

It is unfortunate that many parents 
do not provide religious instruction 
for their children. There are various 
steps that might be properly taken in 
our country to improve this situation. 
Certainly the various religious de- 
nominations have far from exhausted 
the possible lines of action in this re- 





gard. One of the steps which should 
not be taken is to bring the power ol 
the state into the situation. 

It is true that parents who send thei: 
children to denominational schools 
bear an additional financial burden. 
However, it is not an insuperable one. 
Public education costs about 2° of 
our national income. Those who wish 
to have their children attend denomi- 
national schools could presumably 
finance them from an equivalent 2°, 
levy on their collective income. ‘This 
would represent a total of approxi- 
mately 4% of income—to cover both 
taxes for public schools and contribu- 
Is 
this an impossible percentage of in- 
come for an item as important as ed- 
ucation? _ 

Sixth, it is urged that the present 
arrangements in the United States 
promote healthy growth on the part 
of our religious denominations. 

A recent 
that 53°, of the population holds 
church membership—the highest mark 
in United States history. A total of 
77,386,188 persons belong to some re- 
ligious group. This is a gain of 3,715,- 
006 since the last count. 

The Christian Herald comments on 
these figures as follows: “These gains 
represent a respectable advance in re- 
ligion in America. Religious faith in 
our land is not hitched to a skyrocket, 
but neither is it on the toboggan. In- 
stead it is climbing gradually, stead- 
ily, surely, . Statistically speaking, 
religion in these United States is en- 
joying the most robust health it has 
ever known.” 


tions for denominational schools. 


religious census reveals 


Does this situation suggest that we 
should pull down one of the support- 
ing pillars of the Constitution of the 
United States and return to the com. 
bination of church and state from 
which the founders of the republic so 
wisely protected us? 

Furthermore, it may be reasonably 
argued that few things would more 
likely result in infringements upon 
the freedom of religious organizations, 
and in reductions in their initiative 
and vitality, than to place them under 
public support. Many 
various denominations 


members ol 
now oppose 
public funds for religious enterprises 
on this basis. 


Ill 


What should be our conclu- 
sions, then, as to how education 
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should be organized and fi- 

nanced in the United States? 

To this observer, it appears that 
present arrangements represent a wise 
and fair compromise of a question on 
which men differ markedly and on 
which no solution acceptable to all 
viewpoints has been evolved. What is 
the present arrangement? 

First, it provides public education, 
which is considered by the great ma- 
jority to be an indispensable state 
service, in nondenominational schools, 
free and open to all. In these schools 
the great majority of our future citi- 
zens learn to respect each other and 
to get along together in spite of di- 
verse religious origins. 

It would be a major error of Ameri- 
can policy to fragmentize public edu- 
cation and to divide it up among 
groups, whether 
along religious, economic, political, or 


various minority 
social lines. To do so would convert 
education into an instrument for the 
indoctrination of special viewpoints 
and beliefs rather than one for de- 
veloping the independent and cosmo- 
politan quality of mind required in 
citizens of a complex, industrial demo- 
cracy. The present organization of 
public education is consistent with 
the latter purpose. It would be a tragic 
mistake to reorganize public educa- 
tion along the lines of our cleavages, 
whether religious or otherwise. 

The second essential feature in pres- 
ent relations of church, state, and edu- 
cation guarantees the minority of 
parents, who do not wish to send their 
children to the public school, the 
right to send them to a nonpublic 
school—either denominational or non- 
sectarian. This is far from an empty 
right, as the attendance of some three 
million children in nonpublic schools 
testifies. Thus, minority wishes are 
respected, as they should be in a free 
society. 

This privilege, however, should not 
be financed at public expense. To do 
so would be a long step toward break- 
ing down the wall of separation be- 
tween church and state, which the 
founders of the republic so wisely 
erected. 

Present arrangements, to be sure, 
do not satisfy the extremists. They do 
not satisfy the Ku-Kluxers and the 
others who would force all children 
into a public school regardless of the 
wishes of their parents. 
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They do not satisfy those who would 
have the people default in providing 
common-school systems whereby all 
citizens may be prepared for thei 
cooperative and arduous duties in a 
society of free men. 


IV 


And what should be done to 
strengthen the religious and 
moral element in life, which this 
age calls for so insistently? 


First, we should recognize that the 
present arrangement in America is 
not unfriendly to religion. The facts 
already given do not indicate that 
religion is being engulfed in the so- 
called trend toward secularism. 

Furthermore, when it comes to re- 
ligion in action we need not apologize 
for the United States, as compared 
with other countries. What nation 
has shown a greater readiness to suc- 
cor mankind—and to make the right 
answer to the question, “Am I my 
brother's keeper?” 

What nation, in spite of our in- 
experience in world affairs, is a greater 
force for peace today than the United 
States? 

Second, let us strengthen our re- 
ligious and moral foundations by 
stepping up the part played by the 
two great agencies of denominational 
religion—the home and the church 
or synagog. 

The home has always been and 
should continue as a chief agency of 
religious teaching. Its role in this re- 
gard should be enhanced thru all 
the means whereby the strength of the 
home may be increased. This should 
involve leadership by all religious de- 
nominations as well as by nonsectarian 
agencies of moral purpose. 

We should also expect much more 
from the organized churches and 
should all help them to become better 
instruments of God’s will. Many of 
these indispensable agencies are too 


SS 


WE AFFIRM oxr continued 
adherence to the American prin- 
ciple of the separation of church 
and state, and to the principle 
that public funds should not be 


used for sectarian purposes. 


—Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, January 28, 
1947- 





much concerned with the propagation 
of outworn dogma and too little con- 
cerned with translating the essence of 
religion into intelligent belief and 
ethical action. ‘They are too often 
bound by the paralyzing chains of in- 
consequential sectarianism. 

These disabilities partly account for 
the religious shortcomings of our 
people and for the fact that organized 
religion in the United States today 
falls short of achieving its full pos- 
sibilities. 

Finally, there is more that the pub- 
lic schools can and should do. I say 
more because even today the public 
school is one of the strongest forces 
for genuine religion in action. I re- 
sent the accusations that the public 
schools are atheistic and godless. 

Our better schools exemplify in 
their operation some of the most 
profound religious conceptions of all 
time—respect for individual person- 
ality, the brotherhood of man, and in- 
tegrity of character. It is written in the 
Scriptures that “where there is no 
vision, the people perish,” No insti- 
tution does more to give our people 
vision, than the institution of free 
public education. 

But we in education can ill afford 
to rest On our oars. The ethical, the 
moral, and the spiritual teachings 
of the public school can be made much 
more conscious, carefully planned, and 
effective than they are today. We can- 
not and should not teach denomina- 
tional doctrines. 

We can teach, and should make the 
life of the school exemplify, the high- 
est ethical and spiritual conceptions. 
As we do this we will not weaken, 
rather we will support, the denomina- 
tional instruction of home, church, 
or synagog. 

What, then, is the duty of the in- 
telligent and conscientious citizen? 
He will belong to a church or syna- 
gog and support it. He will provide 
for the religious instruction of his 
children both at home and at church. 
He will keep these responsibilities in 
the voluntary—as opposed to the gov- 
ernmental—realm, for he will realize 
that as the state comes into religion, 
freedom of religion departs. He will 
support the public school, and strive 
to make it an ever better instrument 
of the great democratic, spiritual, and 


religious conceptions of the American 
way of life. 
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Service 


\ROLD A. ALLAN retired from 
service as Assistant Secretary lon 


Business of the National Education 
\ssociation on December 1, 1948, 
rounding out 26 years of service. 


When Mr. Allan came to the staff as 
Business Manager, the budget was 


about $200,000. Last year the Busi- 
ness Division handled more than 
$2,600,000. 

Harold Allan was an effective, on- 


the-job-every-minute business execu- 
tive. He was in the thick of all activi- 
ties pertaining to the growing physical 
plant of the NEA, investment of the 
\ssociation’s permanent fund, crea- 
tion of a retirement system for the 
staff, development of the annual budg- 
et, arrangements for more than 50 
great summer and winter conventions, 
management of the vast commercial 
exhibits in connection with NEA and 
\ASA conventions, day-to-day busi- 
ness management of a rapidly growing 
organization, constant checking on 
budgets and expenditures, business 


management and advertising for ‘THE’ 


JOURNAL, promotion and sale of pub- 
lications, duplication and mailing, 
purchasing, payrolls, building mainte- 
nance—to mention but a few of his 
responsibilities. 

All these duties received close at- 
tention. Still there was a reservoir of 
time and talent for the long look, the 
over-all view, balanced judgment. 

How did he do it? Added to power- 
ful native ability was his disdain of 
needless red tape, his zeal for the Asso- 
ciation’s program, and his ability to 
relax when not on the job. He is an 
inveterate golfer on weekends, when 
duties permit. He is as consistent on 
the fairway as on the job. 

Harold A. Allan graduated in 1906 
from Bates College, where he was class 
president and track captain. After two 
vears of newspaper work, he was in- 
vited by Payson Smith, then state su- 
perintendent of public instruction in 
Maine, to join the staff of the Maine 
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A Record of 
Distinguished 


State Department of Ed- 


ucation. Later he became 
deputy state  superin- 
tendent. In 1917 he was 
made state director of 
rural education in a 
special project financed 
by the General Educa- 
tion Board. 

In these early years, 
Harold Allan was al- 
ready active in_profes- 
sional or ganization work. 
He was secretary ol the 
Maine Teachers Associa- 
tion for several years 
while in the State De- 
partment of Education. 
In 1919, he was _presi- 
dent of the NEA De- 
partment of Rural and 
Agricultural Education, 
which he led in reorganization into 
the present NEA Department of Rural 
Education. 

He was elected as a member of the 
NEA . ard of Directors in July 1920 
at the Salt Lake City meeting to rep- 
resent Maine. He served in this ca- 
pacity until his appointment to the 
NEA staff. He came directly from 
Harvard University, where he was 
working on his doctorate in education. 

Executive Secretary Willard E. 
Givens wrote Mr. Allan on the day 
of his retirement as follows: 

“You have given the best years of 
your life to a great cause—that of 
helping to develop the children and 
youth of this nation thru education 
and to improve the status and in- 
crease the prestige and effectiveness 
of teachers. 

“Your ideal, 


your ambition, and 





Karl M. Berns, for three and one-half 
years Assistant Secretary of the NEA, 
succeeds Mr. Allan as Assistant Secre- 
tary for Business, 


HAROLD A. ALLAN 


your chief purpose during these years 
have been to further the important 
work of our Association. There has 
never been one minute during the 
14 years that I have been privileged 
to. work with you that there has been 
any question as to your integrity, your 
industry, your honesty, your courage, 
or your loyalty, 

“The officers and members of the 
National Education Association are 
deeply indebted to you for the fine 
and constructive work which you have 
done. The members of the he adquar 
ters staff hold you in the highest re- 
gard and value your friendship.” 

In July 1948, Harold Allan was 
elected as a member of the NEA 
Board of Trustees; his broad knowl- 
edge of the Association will be in- 
valuable. 

Never a loafer, Mr. Allan also will 
assume special duties immediately 
with Judd and Detweiler, Inc., the 
largest printing firm in W ashington. 

H: irold Allan was one of the small 
group of stalwarts who came to the 
NEA staff in its early years. He will 
be missed but not forgotten. 
































































‘Men Wanted’’. .. for Democracy 


How our highschools can contribute to the building of 


personality and democracy is suggested by 


“M's of 17 wanted for the US 
Navy,” says the recruiting 


poster. 

“Women, 17 to 35, are urged to 
apply for nurses training,” say the 
radio announcers. They are men and 
women at 17 when society needs their 
services, 

Do we think of them as men and 
women in our homes, schools, 
churches, community agencies? The 
answer is far too generally no. We 
tend to think of our adolescents as 
big children rather than the young 
adults they are. 

It is confusing to adolescents to live 
in such a contradictory culture. They 
are held in a juvenile role in good 


times and then are suddenly jumped 


into tremendous responsibility in 
times of crises such as wars. 

They have reason to be cynical and 
disillusioned. They are cynical. More 
than that, they lack the sense of a se- 
cure future. The widespread talk of 
a third world war, the peacetime 
draft, and the failure of the world 
powers to arrive at a plan for effec- 
tive control of the atom bomb are all 
realities with which the adolescent 
must reckon. 

While many of them are taking it 
in their stride, especially those who 
have deep security in their home life 
and genuine spiritual orientation, 
others who have less basic security are 
sorely troubled. They reveal it in 
their behavior. They have a “what’s- 
the-use?” attitude. It is a “tomorrow- 
I-die;-today-I-live” feeling. 

Everyone knows that this is a de- 
moralizing attitude. Many adolescent 
delinquents are found to have it. The 
loss of a sense of future often means 
the loss of ideals and the controls that 
come from looking forward to a 
happy and rewarding adult life. 

It behooves the adult world to ex- 
amine this problem realistically and 
do something about it. The Panel on 
Home Responsibility of the Attorney 
General’s Conference on Delinquency 
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aptly said, “A community gets the de- 
linquency it deserves.” 

We know what we want. We want 
young people to grow into sturdy per- 
sonalities for democracy. We want 
them to have the attributes of the 
democratic citizen. Therefore, we 
have to plan and build for those out- 
comes. 


Experience in Selfgovernment 


First, we must see to it that they 
have continuous, rich, and real expe- 
riences in selfgovernment. 

In this, the school has particular re- 
sponsibility. Highschool student gov- 
ernment must be real. Students must 
be free to tackle issues that are of 
genuine concern to them. Far too 
many highschools still limit the. func- 
tions of the student government to 
“harmless” areas such as school parties. 

If young people are to be ready to 
vote on important life issues at 21 (in 
Georgia at 18), they must have prac- 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CITIZEN: 


.-matches his freedoms with responsibili- 
ties 


.-is a mature person 

.. trusts democratic processes 

..is sensitive to the needs of others 
..Tespects people, whatever their origin 
.. does more than is asked of him 

.. stands up for what he believes 


.. keeps up with important issues in the 
world today 


.. exercises independence of judgment 


..- respects his neighbor's right to take a 
different position 


.. insists on free and open debate 
..is willing to compromise 
.. works for the common goal 


..is flexible and recognizes change as in- 
evitable 


.» has a sense of humor and balance 


tice in considering, discussing, exam- 
ining, and voting on things they con- 
sider vital during their school years. 

In addition to being included in 
vital decisions about’ curriculum, 
school management, and other impor- 
tant concerns, highschool students 
must have help in developing a gen- 
uinely democratic method of arriving 
at decisions. 

In one highschool where there had 
been a good bit of trouble with dis- 
cipline, I asked the principal how the 
members of the student government 
were chosen. 

She replied, ““They are selected by 
the study-hall teachers of the seventh- 
hour classes. Then we can be sure 
they are all free at the same time for 
meetings.” 

These students may have been free 
at the same hour for meetings, which 
is indeed a difficult adjustment in 
crowded highschool schedules, but 
they did not truly represent the stu- 
dent-body, for they were not elected 
by them. 

The development of smoothly func- 
tioning highschool government is not 
easy. The manner of elections and 
standards for choice of representatives, 
regularity of meetings and freedom to 
meet, posting of agenda and manage- 
ment of meetings, discussion leader- 
ship technics and parliamentary pro- 
cedures, faithful and regular reporting 
back to those represented with time 
available for them to instruct their 
representatives—all are difficult. 

But they are the basic technics and 
processes by which we manage our 
democratic society. They must be con- 
sidered part of the minimum essentials 
of the highschool program. 

Experiences in selfgovernment 
should not be left to the highschool 
alone to fulfil. Churches, community 
recreation agencies, and youth organ- 
izations share the school’s responsibil- 
ity for inducting youth into a responsi- 
ble share in government. Where young 
people are included as members of 
boards and planning committees, they 
not only gain in valuable experience, 
but also develop deeper loyalty to the 
group itself. 


Revised Teaching Procedures 


Second, we must revise those teach- 
ing procedures in the highschool that 
retard, and in some cases defeat, the 
growth of mature and _ responsible 
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adolescent personalities. This is, of 
course, the subject for a huge book. 

Here we can only suggest that the 
“teacher-in-front-of-the-room, students- 
with-the-book-open-to-page-X, ques- 
tion-answer, recite-on-the-book,  this- 
is-the-assignment-for-tomorrow, | turn- 
in-your-homework-for-today” method 
keeps youth in a juvenile, submissive 
role. 

In contrast, 


there are also many 
highschool 


teachers whose technics 
show that they value active-minded- 
ness, curiosity, community explora- 
tion, group discussion, shared investi- 
gations of problems, committee re- 
sponsibility, and leadership from the 
students, 

These are the teachers who give 
young people a sense of their own 
erowing powers and treat with dignity 
and respect their very real maturity. 

These are the teachers who are se- 
cure in the face of challenge and con- 
iroversial discussions, knowing that 
these are vital safeguards of democracy 
itself. 


Study of Democracy 


Third, the highschool should pro- 
vide the arena for study and discussion 
of our democratic tradition. Young 
people must be free to study the issues 
before us today and the ways we need 
to strengthen democracy. Healthy crit- 
icism by those who love it will keep 
democracy growing. 

Adolescence is a time for the sorting 
and shuffling of values, It is a time for 
growing into convictions and beliefs. 
It is a time for commitment. 

But it is a time for skepticism and 
criticism. Here, more than at any other 
time, the adult world is measured for 
what it does in relation to what it says. 

In a totalitarian state the critic dis- 
appears. In a democracy the critic is 
welcomed as necessary to social prog- 
ress. This is an important point to 
keep straight in dealing with adoles- 
cents for they are often critical of what 
they find about them—and rightly so, 

There are many goods of our demo- 
cratic society that we have yet to 
realize. If we attempt to conceal them 
or stifle discussion of them, we lose the 
faith of boys and girls who set high 
standards of honesty and sincerity for 
us to meet. 


In the study of the democratic tradi- 
tion and its meaning, students must 
have the opportunity to study the 
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other political systems extant in to 
day’s world. 

To keep their eyes closed and thei 
minds innocent of the technics and 
goals of the various totalitarian sys- 
tems, for example, is to cripple them 
when they have to contend with their 
exponents, 

Deeper than this, banning the criti- 
cal examination of other systems o! 
government looks like distrust of the 
rightness of democracy. Let our young 
people examine freely and carefully 
the competing systems in the world 
today, and we may be sure they will 
only deepen their loyalty to the demo- 
cratic tradition. It is the best plan yet 
conceived by man for the optimum 


growth and development of all of its 
members. 


Service to Others 


And fourth, adolescents should have 
opportunities for genuine service to 
others. In losing themselves by serving 
others, they will find their sense ol 
future. By contributing to the welfare 
of others, their rich, adolescent feel- 
ings of altruism, sympathy, and com- 
passion will have support in coming to 
the fore and finding means of expres- 
sion. 

Projects in the immediate commu- 
nity such as clearing and arranging 
play spaces for little children, helping 
the community to work for a new 
housing project, actually going into 
the field and building dams to check 
soil erosion are examples of things 
highschool people have been known 
to carry out successfully and with a 
heightened feeling of community re- 
sponsibility. 

Many teenagers are currently work- 
ing thru school, church, and other 
community agencies to help suffering 
children abroad. American schools 
have adopted war-ravaged schools and 
are sending them essential supplies. 
And these service projects succeed in 
direct proportion to the amount of re- 
sponsibility given the young people in 
planning and carrying them out. Basic 
to all proposals is the quality of rela- 
tionships between adults and youth. 
The young person who finds in adults 
respect, sincerity, honesty, loyalty, and 
a sense of humor and reasonableness 
will take on their ideals and goals. He 
will walk beside them with sensitivity 
and confidence toward a richer and 
finer democratic life for all, 
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Youth Sewee 


JouN Avrit has been appointed 

by Chairman Milton Eisenhower 

to the National 

Commission — for 

Unesco. John is 

student - council 

president at Wal- 

nut Hills High- 

school, Cincin- 

nati; president of 

the National As- 

sociation of Stu- 

dent Councils; 

and host to the 

National Confer- 

ence of Student 

Councils to be held in Cincinnati, 
June 20-22. 

As spokesman for thousands of 
youth, he will be expected to give 
advice on what young people are 
thinking and may serve on commit- 
tees which handle activities of the 
Organization. 

ALTON THOMAS was selected re- 
cently to represent American Youth 
on the National 
Advisory Com- 
mittee on School 
Savings, a project 
of the ‘Treasury 
Department. He 
is an outstanding 
youth leader from 
Lane Highschool, 
Charlottesville, 
Virginia, 

He was a dele- 
gate to the Na- 
tional Conference 
of Student Councils in Washing- 
ton, 1948. Governor of Virginia 
Boys State, he represented his state 
at Boys Nation in Washington. It 
will be Alton’s privilege to suggest 
to the Treasury ways of encourag- 
ing youth to take advantage of the 
Savings-Bond Program. 

Each of these young men is active 
in the National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils, an organization of 
over 3000 highschool student coun- 
cils, sponsored by the National As 
sociation of Secondary-School Prin 
cipals. With headquarters in the 
NEA building in Washington, it 
serves as a clearinghouse for infor- 
mation on student councils, assists 
in the formation of new councils 
and publishes numerous handbooks 
and a student magazine. 

—GERALD VAN POOL, director of 
student activities, National Assoct- 
ation of Secondary-School Princi- 


pals. 
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HE pupils in the sixth grade of the 

Sixty-Eighth Street School in Mil 
waukee know what soil means to peo 
ple. They made soil conservation a 
major project for 1947-48. 

At the end of the year, they culmi- 
nated their work with a stimulating 
program, presented to the public in 
the school auditorium. 

\s a result of this program, all mem- 
bers of the class were dinner guests of 
the Izaak Walton League of Milwau- 
kee at the City Club, where they pre- 
sented their summary from the speak- 
ers table. 

On August 19, Conservation Day 
at the Wisconsin Centennial, the pu- 
pils were guests of the Milwaukee 
Kiwanis Club. 

Let’s go back a little and see how 
this educational activity got started 
and how it worked. 

Because Wisconsin was 100 years 
old in 1948, early in the school year 
this class, like many others in the city, 
decided to study the early history of 
the state, begining back in prehistoric 
ages. They would trace the later his- 
tory of the state by studying some key 
cities. They would study the Indians, 
explorers, fur traders, territorial his- 
tory, and the other natural resources 
which the early settlers found here. 
The study of resources would deal 
largely with how the early settlers had 
used these natural gifts to satisfy their 
needs. 

One day while their teacher, Pearl 
Pohl, was showing colored slides, she 
slipped in one showing the original 
area of virgin forests, and another 
showing what remained of these for- 
ests at the beginning of the century. 

The students asked many questions. 
Three stood out: How long will our 
forests last at the rate they are going? 
What could we do if they disappeared 
entirely? Are other resources being 
depleted this way too? 

Miss Pohl decided right there to 
take advantage of this surge of enthu- 
siasm. After a little discussion, the 
children agreed to abandon their origi- 
nal plan to study Wisconsin cities so 
that they might devote the rest of the 
semester to study of our problem of 
conservation. 

They decided to have a conservation 
committee of five students that would 
direct class activities for the rest of 
the year. All except the chairman were 
heads of other committees: soil and 
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water, forest, wildlife, and scenic 
regions. 

The class studied the early indus- 
tries of the state to try to find out how 
the waste of resources came about. 
The group then traced the develop- 
ment of conservation agencies in the 
state and learned about methods be- 
ing employed to stop each of these 
wastes and to build up reserves. 

Each committee carried on its own 
activities and made regular reports to 
the rest of the class. If it made a trip 
to some farm or conservation agency, 
the committee reported to the class the 


following day after making the trip. 

The committee on soil and water 
spent a half day at the regional office 
of the US Soil Conservation Service, 
where the members talked to men in 
the various technical divisions, saw 
movies, and brought booklets on soil 
conservation back to school. 

This committee visited a local radio 
station for a television broadcast on 
soil conservation, sponsored by the 
Milwaukee Chapter of Friends of the 
Land. And the boys and girls spon- 
sored two programs for their parents, 
in which they showed the film, The 
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Other Side of the Fence, and other 
movies and colored slides. 

The forests committee visited the 
city and county foresters and the Park 
Commission. The committee arranged 
for the class to have a trip to study 
trees, under the guidance of a Mil- 
waukee county forester. Committee 
members visited the regional office of 
the US Forest Service in Milwaukee 
and brought back transcriptions on 
life in the forest. 

The committee on wildlife and on 
scenic resources conducted activities 
just as interesting and worthwhile. 
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Here is the conservation committee of 
the sixth grade that directed the activi- 
ties of the class thruout the year while 
it studied the problem of conservation, 


The whole class visited a farm in the 
Washington county soil-conservation 
district where Work-Unit Conserva 
tionist Phil Baun of the US Soil Con 
servation Service explained th« 
district’s work to them. They visited 
the park, the zoo, a state forest to 
study trees and fire-fighting equip- 
ment, the city museum, and a farm 
where a soil conservationist explained 
soil-erosion control measures. 


helps youngsters learn 


that man is dependent for 
everything he has on the 


thin layer of the earth's 


topsoil, says 


ALBERT B. FOSTER 


Head, Educational Relations Section 
Soil Conservation Service 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


One evening during the last week 
in May (the centennial anniversary 
was the 29th) the class presented an 
illustrated report to the public on the 
year’s work. The report was presented 
in roundtable Chairman 
Carl Nickel and his assistant, Eleanor 
Hewitt, asked questions that were an- 
swered by members of the discussion 
group. 

The report was illustrated with 145 
colored slides, more than half of which 
had been taken during the school 
year. Often the child talking about 
some phase of conservation was pic- 
tured on the screen taking part in the 
activity that he was explaining. 

In the report, the children at- 
tempted to answer these questions: 
How did the conservation problem 
become so serious? Why, despite what 
is being done to solve it, does it still 
remain very serious? How can sixth- 
grade boys and girls become conser- 
vationists now? They did a grand job 
of answering. 


fashion. 


Miss Pohl considers this one of hei 
most profitable years of teaching. The 
activity has helped to change the atti 
tudes of the pupils toward public 
property, has built an awareness ol 
the great outdoors, and has developed 
the realization that conservation of 
natural resources, which involves the 
wise use of practically everything, is 
everybody’s job. 

“These children,” says Miss Pohl, 
“now know that it is possible thru 
carnest, wholesome, and interesting 
effort to win the attention of adults. 
I hope that this realization will tend 
to condition their conduct as they 
progress thru purposeful adolescenc 
into intelligent adulthood,” 
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OOD schools without the neces- 
GC sary brick and mortar—or the 
equivalent thereto—are no more feasi- 
ble in a modern school system than 
was the production of brick without 
straw in ancient Egypt. Any commu- 
nity that expects good schools for its 
children, yet at the same time refuses 
to provide suitable school buildings, is 
demanding the impossible. 


Nevertheless, many communities are 
in effect making that demand. They 
refuse to undertake new school build- 
ing projects now because current 
building costs are “too high.” They as- 
sume that somehow, without further 
plant expansion, schooling can be car- 
ried on as efficiently in the future as it 
has been in the past, even tho they 
know that the schools in their respec- 
live communities soon must enrol 
half again as many children as are now 
in them, or more. It simply cannot be 
done. 

In most city-school systems, where 
school plants already are being used 
beyond the limits of reasonable load 
and maximum efficiency, further in- 
creases in enrolment without further 
plant expansion can be accomplished 
only thru excessive overcrowding and 
curtailment of existing school activi- 
ties. This conclusion is inescapable 
from the reports on school housing 
conditions in 1947-48 recently sum- 
marized for about 1600 cities. [See 
“School Housing Needs in City-School 
Systems, 1947-48,” NEA Research Bul- 
letin, December 1948.] 


Some of the Urgent Needs 


Serious shortages in school housing 
accommodations are prevalent in city- 
school systems. A fifth of the buildings 
in use are 50 years old or more—2% of 
them as much as 80 years old. 

More than half the nation’s cities, 
if the reports available for this study 
are representative, have some school 
buildings that are overcrowded. The 
overcrowded school buildings consti- 
tute approximately a fifth of the total 
number and accommodate slightly 
more than a fifth of all the pupils in 
the city systems covered by the study. 

The extent of the overload can be 
judged by the fact that enrolments in 
the buildings designated as over- 
crowded average about 131% of their 
“intended capacity,” or “rated capac- 
ity.” In other words, school buildings 
which are overcrowded, on the aver- 
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Build that Schoolhouse 


age, are serving about a third more 
pupils than they were intended to ac- 
commodate. 

One city in 10 has such limited 
facilities that at least part of the pupils 
can attend school for only half the 
day, sharing the school building with 
other pupils for the remainder of the 
time. Half-day sessions are striking 
especially hard in first and second 
grades but, in various city systems, they 
reach into every grade level and into 
schools of nearly every type. 

Moreover, if enrolments continue 
to rise as predicted, the number of 
pupils on half-day schedules is likely 
to double during the next three years 
unless the trend in school building 
construction also can be turned 
sharply upward. 

Portable or other temporary school 
buildings are in use in 15% of the 
cities which reported to the NEA Re- 
search Division in 1947-48, and rented 
buildings (such as stores, churches, 
community halls, residences, and so 
on) in 9%. 

A fourth of the cities report that 
they are continuing to use, on a 
special-permit basis, at least one obso- 
lete school building which has been 
officially condemned as unsafe, unsani- 
tary, or otherwise unsuitable for school 
use. 

Housed in make-shift quarters of 
these three types—temporary, rented, 
and obsolete buildings—are approxi- 
mately 5% of all the pupils in the 1600 
city systems included in the study. 


Present Construction in Relation 
to Needs 


The accompanying chart shows the 
approximate percent of pupils in city 
systems who were improperly housed 
in 1947-48 and the small percent of 
pupils (2%) that can be housed in the 
buildings under construction, or un- 
der contract, in January 1948. 

Clearly, the amount of schoolhouse 


—NOW! 


construction at present being done 
falls far short of what is required to 
eliminate existing needs, much less to 
provide for the additional enrolments 
which must be anticipated as a result 
of the higher birth rates during the 
past eight years. 

Over and above whatever projects 
were underway or under contract in 
the 1600 cities which cooperated in 
the NEA Research Division study, 
nearly 7000 projects were listed as 
urgently needed. This number, 7000 
projects, is roughly 45% of the total 
number of school buildings now in 
use in the 1600 cities. 

Three general categories of needed 
projects were designated, in propor- 
tions which were not too dissimilar: 
[a] 36% of the proposed projects, new 
school buildings; [b] 32%, additions 
to existing buildings; and [c] 32%, 
fundamental alteration and moderni- 
zation of school buildings other than 
enlargement. 

According to the report, 68% of 
these proposed projects are needed to 
house elementary-school pupils; 9% of 
them are for junior-highschool use; 
15% are senior-highschool projects; 
and 8% are for combined junior- 
senior highschools or for combined 
schools of other types. 

If one can safely estimate from the 
reports at hand, the total urgent needs 
for additional school housing in all 
the nation’s city systems—not to meet 
all their foreseeable needs, but merely 
to care for the immediate future— 
would comprise no less than 12,000 
building projects. 

At present building prices, these 
projects would require an estimated 
capital outlay of about $1,500,000,000. 
This estimate refers only to urgent 
present needs—not to the future build- 
ing needs which, for the nation, have 
been estimated at not less than one 
billion dollars annually for the next 
decade. 
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Within the past few years estimates of the cost of the school buildings 


urgently needed in the United States have been issued by more than 


a half dozen reliable research agencies. All are in substantial agree- 


ment that, in terms of 1940 prices, about $1,250,000,000 per year 


should be spent on school buildings during the next 10 years. In 


terms of present building costs, this would mean an annual expendi- 


ture of approximately twice that amount. 


Construction Costs 


School building costs ave high at the 
present time. According to one build- 
ing index, the average cost of labor 
and materials | for school buildings 
stands at 185% of the corresponding 
1939 price level. Another national in- 
dex reports that construction costs, 
not just for school buildings but for 
buildings of all types, now 
than 200°, of prewar costs. 

In neither case do these indexes al- 
low for the cushion in contractors’ 
bids, which recently has been included 
to protect them against loss in the 
event of further increases in the cost 
of materials and labor. These cushion- 
ing margins, in some cases, have been 
high—up to 25% or more of the con- 
tract bid. 


are more 


Vigorous Action Needed 


It is not a pleasant or attractive pic- 
ture which these facts afford. 

But it is a picture that cannot be 
glossed over with a colorful veneer of 
wishful thinking, or one that can be 
set away in a closet to be forgotten or 


In all its stark 
must be candidly faced. 

First, each community should make 
sure that it has accurate information 
as to just what additional buildings it 
needs, both to remedy unsatisfactory 
conditions that now exist and to house 
whatever additional pupils will be en- 
tering the system during the next few 
years. a 

Second, these needs should be set 
forth as clearly and as convincingly as 
possible in order that intelligent pub- 
lic support for the necessary building 
program will be assured. The public, 
which must pay for the build- 
ings, must clearly understand what is 
needed, and why. 

Third, with the help of competent 
architects, preliminary plans should 
be developed consistent with the edu- 
cational services and plan of school or- 
ganization which the school system 
wishes to carry out. Likewise, a system 
of priorities among the needed proj- 
ects should be established when such 
advance planning is done, so that 
work can proceed as promptly as pos- 
sible when funds become available. 
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Since 22 percent of the pupils are housed in buildings which, on the average, carry a 31-percent 


overload, the excess enrolment for whom additional housing is needed is approximately 7 percent. 
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Financing the Program 


For the great majority of communi- 
ties, obtaining the funds to build the 
necessary school buildings is the most 
difficult aspect of the total problem, 
and there is no easy solution. 

If school buildings are constructed, 
they must be paid for. 
munities, 


In some com 


mean substantial 
increases in school tax rates in orde) 
to follow the policy of “pay-as-you 
build.” For other communities, 
involve bond issues and more modei 
ate increases im current tax 
where the decision is made to 
you-use” the school buildings. 

In some communities, the only wa\ 
to obtain adequate funds for school 
buildings may be to equalize assess 
ments on property, increase the ratio 
of assessed valuation to true value, re 
duce the amount of tax delinquency, 
introduce new types of taxes, or other- 
wise improve the system of local taxa 
tion. In some instances, state laws may 
have to be passed to remove limits on 
taxation and bonded debt. 

In many areas, generous state aid 
for school building purposes may be 
quite essential. Similarly, it may be 
come necessary for the federal govern- 
ment to share with state and local 
governments some equitable portion 
of the cost of school buildings. 

The best efforts of both profes- 
sional and lay leaders should be 
turned immediately to these financial 
problems, for educational needs move 
on with resistless certainty. 

This overview of school housing 
needs, based on reports early in 1948 
from approximately half the nation’s 
city systems, reveals an accumulated 
shortage which already has reached 
the danger point. Educational effi 
ciency already is seriously impaired by 
unsatisfactory housing, at a time when 
a strong upsurge in school enrolments 
is in progress. 

Prompt action is required. Each 
day of postponement adds to the over- 
crowding, the half-day programs, the 
makeshift quarters, and all the conse 
quences of improper school housing. 

—IVAN A. BOOKER, assistant director, 


NEA Research Division. 
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This important subject is treated in greater 
detail in “School Housing Needs in City- 
Schaol Systems 1947-48," the December 
1948 NEA Research Bulletin. Copies may be 
ordered from the NEA at 50c per single copy; 
cash to accompany orders of $1 or less; quan- 
tity discounts. 
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ANY excellent statements have 

been made about the school’s re- 
sponsibility for education for family 
living. We have been less effective in 
developing programs specifically fo- 
cused on the developments needed if 
young people are to function ade- 
quately and with satisfaction, first as 
members of families and later in the 
roles of spouses and of parents. 

Questions we have to be willing 
to ask and answer in this regard in- 
clude: What does contemporary 
American life require of young people 
in the area of family living? What 
are reasonable standards of compe- 
tency in meeting these requirements? 
What are the inadequacies in our 
present educational programs? Where 
are the strengths upon which we can 
build? How can we insure more wide- 
spread action on the goals and insights 
which have been so well stated by 
many individuals and groups? 

Men and women, boys and girls, 
have a stake in the success of family 
life. They should have preparation 
for effective participation. 

Half the men ‘n this country who 
marry for the first time do so before 
25, and half the women before 22. 
Readiness for marriage implies many 
things which have not been dealt with 
realistically in most schools. It requires 
personality sufficiently mature to take 
responsible charge of meeting person- 
al needs, readiness to assume a perma- 
nent relationship thru which affection- 
al needs of both marriage partners are 
met, an understanding of the values to 
be sought in family development, and 
the skills and abilities needed for 
homemaking. 

In many marriages, young people as- 
sume, within a short span of years, the 
complex responsibilities involved in 
parenthood. Their children need af- 
fection, personal recognition, and wise 
guidance. 

We cannot expect young people to 
become good marriage partners and 
parents without opportunities for 
study and experience in using the best 
concepts of child guidance and family 
relationships. Education can make the 
difference between haphazard, unin- 
formed adjustment to marriage and 
intelligent, purposeful, emotionally 
satisfying development of family rela- 
tionships. 
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Economic Implications 

Economic security is essential to the 
maintenance of stable family living. 
Vocational adjustment is vitally im- 
portant. So is reasonable assurance 
that income will be sufficient to pro- 
vide for necessities, for some luxuries 
that make for refinement in living, 
and for social protection against emer- 
gencies. 

Economic security depends upon 
how much is produced, high employ- 
ment, intelligent consumption, and 
social protection. These require stabil- 
ization of our economy. 

The implications for education are 
farreaching, involving vocational 
guidance and education, consumer ed- 
ucation, and education for citizenship 
in a democracy insistent upon achiev- 
ing reasonable livi ing standards for all. 

Communities should be planned to 
provide the institutions and services 
needed for wholesome, constructive 
living. The kinds of houses people 
live in determine to a large extent the 
kind of family life they can develop. 

The meni problem in American 
life is critical: 4,100,000 housing units 
are in need of major repairs; 11,000,- 
000 of those in good condition lack 
private bath and toilet facilities; 2,- 
400,000 are too densely occupied. The 
number of married couples sharing 
quarters with their families has risen 
to 2,712,000 from 1,846,000 in 1940. 

Housing education should consider 
not only location, production, and fi- 
nancing of housing but also the per- 

vasive influence of housing on family 
life, on child development, and on 
ease and comfort in living. 


Nutrition and Health 


The family must provide adequate 
nutrition thru skilfully-planned, well- 
cooked, attractively-served meals. A 
large proportion of American families 
lack the diet needed for health. 

At least three factors are involved— 
high cost of food, ignorance of what is 
a good diet, and lack of the conviction 
needed to assure good food standards. 
Education must find methods of 
teaching that will assure improvement. 

Health directly influences the de- 
gree of wellbeing and the economic 
status attainable. Health education 
must deal with the persenal aspects of 
health, both physical ard mental; 


Good Family Living Is a Concern ; 


with the home’s responsibility for the 
health of the family; and with social 
aspects of home and community 
health. 


Managerial Skills 


No matter how large or small the 
income, it is possible to improve the 
use of it if family members cooperate. 
Family life is strengthened when all 
members help to determine the 
choices made and work together. 

Families which share responsibili- 
ties for food, clothing, recreation, and 
other aspects that add to the ease, 
comfort, and enjoyment of living find 
companionship in working together, 
satisfactions in the skills they develop, 
and appreciations of the significance 
of living together as a family. 


Social Responsibility 


Informed and altruistic group ac- 
tion will be needed if we are to move 
toward social organization that will 
make it possible for all families to 
realize their full possibilities. Legisla- 
tion proposed to improve housing, 
child welfare, consumer protection, 
education, and to achieve wage stabili- 
zation and social security has not been 
adequately supported. Efforts to free 
people from the threat of war have 
been consistently blocked. 

These farreaching problems must 
be solved before family life can be at 
its best. Education must intensify ef- 
forts to develop an informed public so — 
that the need for protecting the fam- 
ily will receive more attention. 


Strengths and Weaknesses 


Home living has long been used as 
a source of life situations for educa- 
tion in the elementary schools. Teach- 
ers help children develop apprecia- 
tions of their homes thru stories of 
family relationships and experiences 
in making their schoolrooms homelike. 

They encourage good health prac- 
tices relating to foods and cleanliness, 
enceurage good social relationships, 
help children learn the value of mon- 
ey and appreciate the value of work. 

Home economics is required in most 


Experience with young children is an 
important phase of preparation for fam- © 
ily life. This teenager is learning first- 
hand about child development. 
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junion highschools, but very little time 
is given to it and the resources are 
often limited. 

\t least three-fourths of the high- 
schools in the US offer family-life edu- 
cation. It tends to reach only part of 
the girls, a few of the boys, and still 
lewer parents. 

\t the college level, there is an in- 
crease in the number of courses on 
marriage and the family offered in de- 
parunents of sociology, psychology, 
and home economics, but a very small 
proportion of the college population 
is reached. A few schools have de- 
veloped comprehensive programs with 
many departments participating to as- 
sure basic education for family living 
for all age groups. 

There are some excellent programs 
in operation, but not enough in pro 
portion to the need. One reason for 
this limited service is the lack of per- 








sonnel educated for guidance in hu 
man relationships and family life. The 
m: ajor reason, however, is lack of con- 
viction on the part of administrators 
and teachers that education for fam- 


DORA S. LEWIS 


Chairman, Department of Home Eco. 
nomics, Hunter College, New York, N.Y. 


ily living is an essential part of gen- 
eral education for all youth and 
adults. 


Insuring Widespread Action 


The ideal toward which to move 
must be [1] a broad program that 
deals with the innumerable aspects ol 
family life which individually may 
seem inconsequential to curriculum 
builders but which in the aggregate 
constitute family living and [2] a con- 
tinuous program that reaches mem- 
bers of families of all ages and of both 
sexes In terms of their particular needs 
and the emerging concepts of good 
family life. 

The program would include: 
[a] Preschool education which pro- 





vides facilities and services to meet 
the needs of young children. 

[b] An elementary-school program 
which helps children to be hz appy, suc- 
cessful members of their families. 

[c] A secondary-school program 
which helps teenagers to take part as 
effectively as possible in their present 
home life, and to develop the atti- 
tudes, skills, and values necessary fo1 
adequacy in their own homes later. 

{d|] Education tor older youth in 
schools, colleges, homes, business, and 
industry to help them solve success- 
fully the problems of courtship, mar- 
riage, homemaking, and parenthood. 

[e] Adult education which provides 
a variety of opportunities for men and 
women of all ages to broaden their un- 
derstanding of ‘proble ms and relation- 
ships in family living; to carry their 
home responsibilities with satisfaction 
to themselves, their families, and thei 
community; to gain skills and insights 
which enable them to make their own 
home life more meaningful gnd satis- 
fying; and to contribute effectively as 
citizens in securing conditions which 
will help make good living conditions 
possible for all. 























































HERE was a day when the word 
“discipline” called up visions of 
children standing in corners, staying 
after school, or having their hands 
slapped with rulers. 

loday our goal is to achieve self- 
discipline as the result of reasoned ac- 
tion and emotional adjustment within 
an environment which makes these re- 
actions possible. And, as with indi- 
viduals, the goal for group behavior is 
group selfdiscipline for more effective 
group living. 

Selfdiscipline requires reasoned ac- 
tion which implies selfunderstanding, 
for groups as well as individuals. 
There is ample evidence that even 
young pupils, with teacher guidance, 
can become aware of their interaction 
patterns and can consciously work to 
control them thru selfdiscipline. 

In reporting a playground incident, 
a 10-year-old said: “We started argu- 
ing, so weplanned how we were going 
to quit arguing. 

The planning took the form of stop- 
ping to analyze what group members 
were doing and why. In other words, 
these youngsters were aware of the 
processes they were using and knew 
some technics for examining and con- 
trolling their interaction patterns. 

True, such group selfunderstanding 
is not easily achieved. A group, with 
the teacher, will need to begin with 
basic concepts; such as, that group be- 
havior is not mere “spontaneous com- 
bustion” but is controlled by causes 
which can be identified. 


There’s a Reason for Behavior 


In a classroom discussion to try to 
analyze why they didn’t get along to- 
gether so well one day, a 10-year-old 
contributed the comment, “Some days 
we just feel mean.” This led to a dis- 
cussion of why people feel mean. 

Comments were: “We were sleepy.” 
“When I got up this morning my 
brother started socking me and I got 
mad and came to school grouchy. 
Then some other kids got grouchy 
with me.” 

Such an awareness that physical 
state or prior events may influence 
current behavior may seem elemen- 
tary, but there are undisciplined 
adults who are unaware of them. 

Moreover, the concept of contagion 
of emotion implied in “other kids got 
grouchy with me” is indeed profound. 
Learning to understand the causes of 
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GROUP 
DISCIPLINE 


Fifth in a series of articles on 


group dynamics in education. 


behavior, as an individual or as a 
group, is a long step toward selfdisci- 
pline. 

But behavior is not a matter of rea- 
son alone. The environment to which 
one must adjust exerts a strong influ- 
ence. A youngster required to sit still 
beyond his muscular capacity for in- 
activity will start to wriggle regardless 
of reason. 

Groups, too, will react in character- 
istic fashion to certain group environ- 
ments, 


Patterns of Interaction 


Of all the factors in the classroom 
which influence the group environ- 
ment, the strongest is that exerted by 
the teacher. He provides the frame- 
work within which a group reacts. It 
is possible to identify various types of 
environments provided by teachers as 
the interaction patterns they employ. 
Moreover, it is possible to find a direct 
relationship between the interaction 
pattern used by the teacher and the 
group response. 

Pattern 1. Adult rule, child obe- 
dience—The teacher assumes that he 
holds absolute authority and the pu- 
pils should respond unquestionably 
with the demanded behavior, and he 
acts accordingly. 

During an hour period, one teacher 
issued 40 orders, from “‘Class, come to 
attention,” to “John, put your pencil 
away.” Approximately 50% of her 
verbal interaction with the class took 
the form of directives such as these 
and “David, take question four” and 
“Mary, read the next paragraph.” 

An additional 30% might be classi- 
fied as directives tho in question form: 


“Where is Boston?” Another 10% 
were dictums, such as, ““Vhat’s right,” 
or “Correct.”” The other 10% were 
classified as miscellaneous: “John, are 
you listening?” 
stand?” 


and “Do you under- 


Some teachers are more subtle, sub- 
stituting for the direct approach more 
tactful verbal forms such as, “David, 
wouldn’t you like to put your pencil 
away?” or “Now, let’s turn to page 67, 
shall we?” But everyone is aware that 
the intent is a command. 

All interactions were of the teacher- 
pupil-teacher-pupil type, rather than 
in the pattern of teacher-Helen-Joe- 
Kathy-teacher-Bobby, and so forth. 

Groups react to such patterns in 
two widely divergent ways: docile obe- 
dience or open hostility. The type of 
reaction seems to depend on the ex- 
perience and expectation of the group. 
Pupils accustomed to such obedience 
patterns thru long experience in home 
and at school react with docile accept- 
ance. 

If we want to make sheep-like con- 
formists who will be good followers of 
Hitlers, it is easy to see how it can be 
done. 

There are always, of course, the de- 
viates who do not conform because 
they have had experiences differing 
from those of other group members, 
and who are classified by the teacher 
as “discipline problems.” 

On the whole, however, the group 
accustomed to obedience patterns 
seems to comply with unquestioning 
obedience. 

On the other hand, if the group has 
known a pattern, either at home or at 
school, which involved selfdirection, 
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the reaction is violent 
against each other, the curriculum, 
teacher, the school, or against all of 
these factors. 

Appointment by the teacher of stu- 
dent chairmen does not necessarily 
negate the adult-rule pattern. A teach- 
er may merely delegate power to a 
pupil, who may employ a rule-obedi- 
ence pattern as rigid as any which 
might be used by a teacher. 

Pattern 2. Planless “catch-as-catch- 
can” procedure—Here there is no at- 
tempt by the teacher to control or or- 
ganize the group. This pattern may be 
used for brief periods in classrooms 
when there is relaxation of Pattern I, 
or on playgrounds, in lunchrooms, or 
clubs. 


ageression 


RUTH CUNNINGHAM 


and associates 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


Associate authors are Anna Elzi, teacher, 
Grant Junior Highschool; Marie Farrell, 
teacher, Emerson School; James Hall, su- 
pervisor of research: and Madeline 
Roberts, teacher, Swansea School—all of 
the Denver, Colorado, public schools. 


The reaction of the group is evi- 
denced as disintegration of group co- 
hesion with intense rivalry for power 
by aggressive group members and 
withdrawal from the group by non- 
ageressive members. Others in the 
group are used as pawns by the ag- 
gressive members. 

Pattern 3. Teacher planning with 
individuals—There are teachers who 
interpret planning as a process of in- 
dividual pupil-teacher interaction. 
Each individual, in turn, has an op- 
portunity to plan a course of action 
with the teacher. This is usually 
coupled with a teacher-rule pattern 
for all but the individual en- 
gaged in planning with the teacher. 

The one individual may react with 
initiative and creative thinking which 
may carry over into the group situa- 
tion until it disintegrates into compe- 
tition with other individuals. The 
group as a whole reacts as in Pattern 
l, except that if the reaction is hostil- 
ity, it is further aggravated by inter- 
personal competition. 

Pattern 4. Adult-directed group 
planning—The teacher designates the 


one 
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area and scope of group planning, 
but sets the stage for genuine group 
planning within the limits set. 

This pattern seems to be a neces- 
sary preliminary step to more com- 
plete selfmanagement for immature 
groups and those who have not yet 
achieved skill in the technics of group 
action. 

Group reaction depends on the in- 
sight of the teacher in keeping pace 
with the maturity and the skills of 
the group and in providing appropri- 
ate scope for group planning. 

The teacher who provides oppor- 
tunities for selfdirection too far be- 
yond the capabilities of the group will 
find he is creating insecurities such as 
those of the “catch-as-catch-can” pat- 
tern, while the one who is providing 
less scope than the class can handle 
is tending toward adult rule. 

The teacher who can _ successfully 
“pace” the group may expect maxi- 
mum cooperation, learning, 
group living, and group selfdiscipline. 

Pattern 5. Group selfmanagement 
thru group planning~The 
which is able to develop goals, plan 
attainment of goals, cooperate in 
achieving them, and evaluate progress 
is the group which learns, grows, and 
disciplines itselfThis is the ideal for 
group development toward which ef- 
fective teachers aim. 

Yet, realistically, there are in our 
schools today few groups sufficiently 
skilled in group technics to achieve 
such complete selfmanagement. 

Teachers who throw pupils into the 
deep water of selfmanagement with- 
out first developing skills with the 
group are those who are loud to pro- 
claim that group planning and group 
selfdiscipline won’t work. And no 
wonder. A group out of its depth (be- 
yond its skills) in selfmanagement 
will react in power competition or 
withdrawal as in Pattern 2. 

It may be actually damaging to the 
group to attempt to use complete self- 
control until it has learned some skills 
in group interaction thru practicing 
them in more limited areas. 


POC dd 


group 


We need to recognize that group 
selfdiscipline is not an all-or-none 
business, Pattern 5 may be our ideal, 
but let’s work toward it as an ideal, 
realizing that it can be achieved only 
when the skills and understanding 
are present—just as complete compre- 
hension of atomic energy is desirable 


but is achieved only when there is 
opportunity, maturity, and capacity. 


Choosing Appropriate Patterns 


It might be assumed that in a demo- 
cratic society good teachers would use 
only Patterns 4 or 5, but this does not 
seem to be the case. Teachers whom 
observers agreed were most effective 
used the widest range of patterns, ac- 
cording to the appropriateness of the 
pattern to the situation, 

Emergency situations (and what 
teacher hasn’t known emergencies on 
occasion!) may demand Pattern 1. 
Pattern 2 may provide a valuable 
learning situation. Pattern 3 may be 
necessary for certain individuals less 
skilled than others in the use of group 
processes. 

Thus, seemingly less desirable pat- 
terns may provide important experi- 
ences (if used appropriately) even 
tho Patterns 4 and 5 are the ideal. 

The appropriateness of pattern is 
determined by goals of the group, by 
the nature of the situation, by the 
security of the teacher or the group 
or both, by the skills of the teacher 
and the group, and by many other 
factors. 


Our Job 

If we, as teachers, hope to develop 
group selfdiscipline, we have two im- 
portant tasks to perform: 

[1] We must help groups become 
aware of the processes of interaction 
they employ and help them learn tech- 
nics for examining and controlling 
their group interactions. This type 
of control implies an understanding 
by the group of the causes of group 
behavior and skills for effective group 
action. 

[2] We must examine the type of 
environment we provide for group 
living, realizing that the group reac- 
tion is largely determined by the inter- 
action pattern employed by the teach- 
er. 

Altho circumstances may dictate the 
use of a wide range of patterns, the 
group which achieves group selfdis- 
cipline will be moving toward group 
selfmanagement thru group planning. 


Teachers wishing to pursue this subject 
further are referred to “Human Relations in 
the Classroom” by Willard Olson, NEA Jour- 
NAL, December 1947, and “Patterns of Aggres 
sive Behavior in Experimentally Created ‘So- 
cial Climates,” by Lewin, Lippitt, and White, 
Journal of Social Psychology, May 1939. 








ARENTS, teachers, and children 


who have seen the results ol piano 


classes in school are demanding this 
instruction in their own cities and 
rural communities. Some boards of 
education are pointing with pride to 
the fact that they have had successful 


piano classes for years. 


The reason for piano instruction in 
our public schools is quite simple. 
If music in general, and elementary 
piano study in particular, is an im- 
portant cultural asset from which any 
normal boy or girl can profit, it should 
be removed from the selective require- 
ment of wealth or assumed talent. 

To show that piano is generally 
desirable, we must look at our so- 
ciety. To show that the average child 
or adult can learn to play the piano, 
we need only point to recent experi- 
ence thru modern teaching procedures. 


Music in the Home 


The piano is the center of home 
music activity. Highschool girls or 
boys who gather after school or in 
the evening group themselves around 
the piano for informal singing, if there 
is a piano present and someone who 
can play it. 

The fourth-grade boy who came 
home from school saying, “Dad, Tos- 
canini is conducting a Beethoven 
symphony tonight. Listen for these 
tunes from the symphony while I 
play them over on the piano,” shows 
there is a bridge between school and 
home, and helps solve the modern 
dilemma of finding family pleasure 
without leaving the fireside. 

Even in the earliest stages, piano 
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THE WHY AND HOW OF 


Hass 


Pano 


Our public schools can provide instruction in the 
kind of piano playing every child will onjoy.... 


study can produce results which can 
be enjoyed by friends and relatives 
at home. From “Hot Cross Buns,” 
learned in the first lesson, the young- 
ster begins to feel the pleasure and 
confidence in playing for others which 
will continue thru easy folk melodies 
into the minuets of Mozart and even- 
tually into difficult numbers of the 
concert repertory. 


Piano and the Curriculum 

The piano is a great help in develop- 
ment of the many-sided program for 
music in the schools. Music reading, 
harmony, and creative composition 
are among the fundamentals which 
can be taught thru the piano class. 

A further value of the piano class 
is the support it can give to other 
areas of study, particularly English, 
social studies, foreign languages, and 
physical education. 

The principal of one New York City 
highschool remarked that if necessary 
he could take one-fifth of the time 
allotment to each academic subject 
and devote it to piano classes with a 
resultant profit rather than loss to 
the academic subjects. 


RAYMOND BURROWS 


Professor of Music Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


An example of interrelationship 
with the English program suggests 
the many benefits which resourceful 
teachers are realizing in schools of- 
fering piano classes. In a one-room 
school, the season’s first snowstorm 
had motivated a class project of orig- 
inal piano compositions with words 
and music about the snow. 

In two weeks, the very walls of the 
room—displaying snow poems, paint- 
ings, and essays—gave evidence of how 
farreaching the project had become. 
This class also wrote and produced 
a drama with music based on ad- 
ventures in the snow. 


Piano and Morale 


The combination of a social learn- 
ing process with independent perform- 
ing ability gives the piano class a 
power in personality development 
which raises morale ; 

Thirty-six fourth-graders in a con- 
solidated rural school were divided 
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into three piano classes, using the A, 
B, and C classification based on ability 
to read. The morale of the C group 
was not high. They were slow in read- 
ing, writing, and spelling. They were 
convinced that they could not learn 
to play the piano. 
As a matter of fact, 
what slow in piano too, but their 
teacher worked with such patience 
that they gained confidence in work- 
ing together and realized that 
they had a definite achievement they 
could show their friends. They could 


they were some- 


soon 


learn to read the notes. They could 
play chords for singing. 
By the first Christmas they could 


accompany “Silent Night” and “Jingle 
sells.” At the close of the first semes- 
ter the teacher reported a significant 
improvement in their general morale 
and in their selfconfidence in ap- 
proaching academic skills. She cred- 
ited much of this improvement to 
the developmental value of the piano 


class. 


How To Do It 


How large should piano classes be? 
How often should they meet and for 
how long? Where should they meet? 
What equipment is necessary? Who 
will do the teaching? Should the chil- 
dren pay a fee? What procedures pro- 


duce the best results? 
In answering these questions we 
shall rely on actual experience. 
The ideal piano class has from 


eight to pupils and meets for two 
10-minute sessions a week. If only one 
lesson a week is possible, it should 
be scheduled for an hour with care- 
ful planning so that some of the 
body response to music comes in the 
middle of the period to give physical 
relaxation at the same time it is sup- 
plying music background. 

Wherever the piano is functioning 
in the entire school program, it will 
appear at various times for a short 
recital or to illustrate the culture of 
a period of history or a place in 
geography. 

Scheduling brings problems. If a 
whole class meets together, it is simply 
a part of the school day; smaller 
groups are more difficult to plan for. 

Some schools combine one subject, 
such as English, with the piano time 
and have the piano meeting in two 
or three groups while the grade teach- 
er is teaching English to the rest. 
NEA JOURNAL- 
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In some schools, an activity period 


is scheduled for different interest 


groups such as piano classes. ‘The 
modern tendency toward individual 
work in small groups lends _ itself 


to the kind of programming needed. 
The use of time before and after 
school for piano lessons is also com- 
mon. 


Who Will Teach and Where? 

Piano classes may be held in a 
regular classroom, in a separate piano 
room, in the general music room, 
in the auditorium, in the gymnasium, 
even in a hallway. 

The preferred equipment for a 
piano class consists of one or two 
pianos, movable silent keyboards four 
octaves in length for each child, a 
paper keyboard thumbtacked on the 


wall, and a blackboard. 
If movable keyboards cannot be 
purchased, cardboard ones may be 


substituted. Pupils can make wooden 
keyboards in school at a cost of 60¢ 


each for the material. 

Instruction may be given by the 
school music teacher, by the regu- 
lar grade teacher, or by a specialist 
in class piano teaching. If the music 
teacher or supervisor handles the 


piano classes, it is easier to interrelate 
the piano study with the rest of the 
music program. 

Having the grade teacher handle 
some of the elementary piano instruc- 
tion is in keeping with the trend t 
ward having teachers cover the entire 
program with proper help from spe- 
cialists who advise and suggest rather 
than take over. 

In one large city where 31 schools 
were eagerly awaiting piano classes, 
no special teacher was available. The 
schoolboard arranged for four visits 
from a specialist in piano teacher 
training. At each visit, a piano class 


was taught on the stage while one 
teacher from each building who 


played the piano and was interested 
in the new program watched. 

A two-hour period with the teachers 
followed. These 31 teachers were able 
to acquire from four demonstration 
and discussion periods enough help 
for a year’s teaching experiment. 

We still need a supply of well- 
trained teachers to specialize in the 
field of piano classes. Fortunately, 
a number of universities offer sub- 
stantial preparation in this line, and 





hundreds of potential teachers are 
now taking this training. Clinics are 
being held in many states for giving 
experienced private piano teachers a 
refresher in latest methods. 

As boards of education make it 
known that they will pay substantial 
salaries for class piano teachers, more 
will be attracted. 

Those who believe that public 
schools should provide all the educa- 
tion of all the children in a democracy 
will insist that piano classes should be 


free. This is a sound policy, but should 
not be allowed to retard progress 
where the schoolboard is not yet 


ready to assume this responsibility. 
Even if individual parents pay part 
or all the cost of instruction, piano 
classes in school bring the opportunity 
for study to many who could 
otherwise afford it. When are 
collected, they usually range from 25¢ 
to $l a and 
term in advance. 


not 


lees 


lesson, collected a 


are 


What Procedures? 


Only the best procedures and ma- 


terials will result in the gains men- 
tioned for piano classes. The piano 
lesson should begin with song. The 


use of folk music as a generous part 
of the material will increase the like- 
lihood of its attractiveness to children. 
When children have learned to sing 
a song, it is comparatively easy to 
find it on the piano, 


Closely allied to the singing ap- 
proach is the use of natural body 
response to the rhythm. When chil- 


combinations of slow 
and fast notes thru skipping, hopping, 
running, and walking, they are on 
the way to understanding the intrica- 
cies of rhythmic notation. 

Ability to improvise at the piano 
is an important skill that will be part 
of the teaching policy in early classes. 
This freedom to ramble over the key- 
board develops interpretative powers 
and is at the beginning more efficient 


dren recognize 


than scales or arpeggios in building 
technical facility. 

Close to the ability to improvise is 
the habit of playing wellknown melo- 
dies by ear and supplying their ac- 
companiment. The pupil who can 
play “I’m Dreaming of a White Christ- 
mas” by the first December of his 
piano lessons will in no way be re- 
tarded when he is ready to play a 
Chopin polonaise. 
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HEN Don entered highschool, 

he knew that he wanted to be a 
farmer. Therefore, he said, he wanted 
to take courses in pharmacy. 

Chuck was not so sure either of his 
ultimate vocation or of the route by 
which he might reach it. He entered 
highschool with the vague impression 
that attending highschool would in- 
crease his chance for success in life. 

Before he registered, Chuck had 
consulted Uncle Bill and Aunt Susie, 
the two members of his family who 
had gone to highschool (Uncle Bill 
for a year, Aunt Susie for two years) . 

Uncle Bill had advised Chuck to 
take “substantial” courses like algebra 
and manual training. Aunt Susie, who 
hoped Chuck’s four years in high- 
school would “make him cultured like 
other welleducated people,” recom- 
mended Latin and ancient history. 

What can the highschool do for 
Don and Chuck and the millions of 
other teenagers whose backgrounds do 
not enable them to understand in 
what ways and thru what types of 
training the highschool will be able 
to do the most for them? 

The major challenge in the day-to- 
day work of the schools is to provide 
every boy and girl a vital, challenging, 
and stimulating series of learning ex- 
periences. To be appropriate, those 
experiences must fit the unique needs 
of the individual pupil by being 
planned and carried on in terms of 
his or her talents, interests, ambitions, 
and previous training. 

An acceptable program of educa- 
tion today must in a very real way 
seek to enrich American life as well as 
help each boy and girl achieve the uni- 
versal human aspiration of a happy, 
successful life. 

In carrying on a program to meet 
the foregoing needs, the schools of to- 
day engage in a number of activities. 
One of the most recently developed 
and at the same time one of the most 
significant activities of any school is 
its guidance program. j 

What are the major parts of an up- 
and-coming guidance program? What 
special adaptations are desirable in 
adjusting a guidance program to the 
needs of the smaller school? 


An Educational Plan 


The heart of an adequate guidance 
program is to help each student work 
out a comprehensive educational plan 
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GUIDANCE 
SMALL 


can be effective 


which serves as the guide in his choice 
of curriculum and extracurriculum 
work for his highschool career. The 
very Alpha and Omega of guidance is 
this effort to help each student develop 
and revise his educational plan. 

‘The educational plan of the student 
should represent a careful .choice of 
activities as worked out by him and 
the guidance officials, preferably with 
the cooperation of the parents. ‘To be 
most effective, the activities in each 
student’s educational plan should be 
organized under the seven objectives 
of education or the four purposes of 
education as proposed by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 

When properly prepared, each stu- 
dent’s educational plan will have an 
appropriate degree of balance among 
the objectives of modern education 
and, therefore, represent a rich, co- 
ordigated program of training. 

From time to time, revisions may be 
made in order to keep the plan in 
harmony with the student’s needs 
thruout his highschool career. 


An Orientation Program 


An indispensable part of the foun- 
dation underlying adequate guidance 
is an orientation program. 

The aim here is to develop a high 
level of understanding among the stu- 
dents about the offerings of the school, 
vocations, community opportunities 
for the enrichment of the education 
of boys and girls, individual interests, 
talents, and ambitions. 


Guidance Records 


Only a superficial kind of guidance 
can be done by the school unless it 
has an adequate set of records for each 
student. Since the guidance records 
are a means to an end, the nature and 


in the 


SCHOOL 


and fruitful, points out 


LESLIE L. CHISHOLM 


Professor of Education 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


scope of the records should be planned 
according to the guidance program 
being carried on in the given school. 

There are four criteria which will 
be of considerable help to those who 
determine the nature and scope of the 
guidance records. The records should 
be cumulative, complete, accurate, and 
usable. 

Two carefully prepared and widely 
used guidance record forms are those 
furnished by the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals (Cu- 
mulative Personnel Record; $2 a hun- 
dred; order from this NEA depart- 
ment at 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) and by the American 
Council on Education (Cumulative 
Record; $6 a hundred; order from the 
Council at 744 Jackson Pl. N. W., 
Washington, D. C.). 


The Homeroom or the Class 
Counselor 


Somewhere in the program the 
guidance efforts of the school should 
be brought to focus in terms of indi- 
vidual students, the Dons and Chucks. 

This phase of guidance varies 
among different schools. Some have 
homerooms, some have the class-coun- 
selor organizations, and some use the 
core-teacher approach. 

In any case, all schools should have 
some member of the faculty specifi- 
cally responsible for the over-all study 
and guidance of small groups of stu- 
dents, say 20 to 30. 

This person should be the chief 
adviser of the given group of pupils 
thruout their highschool careers. He 
or she should be more familiar with 
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the needs and the education of each 
student in the group than is anyone 
else. 

He should help each student de- 
velop and revise his educational plan. 
He should keep in touch with each 
phase of the student’s educational 
program and be the one to whom all 
other teachers come for information 
about the pupil, 

He should refer members of 
group to the guidance specialists 
available in the school, coordinate 
their efforts in terms of the individual 
pupil, as well as coordinate their 
efforts with his own guidance activ- 
iues. 


his 


The Classroom Teacher 


Classroom teachers must olf neces- 
sity shoulder the responsibility for the 
major part of any truly effective guid- 
ance program. This involves respon- 
sibilities both inside and outside of 
the classroom, 

When teachers forget a_precon- 
ceived single-class standard and ap- 
proach their classroom work from the 
point of view of individual needs, 
both present and future, they make a 
great contribution to guidance in 
their school. 

But, altho teachers’ guidance con- 
tribution in the classroom is impor- 
tant, their contribution thru work in 
homerooms, class groups, the core 
curriculum, and parent-teacher rela- 
tionships also is indispensable. 


Parents and the Community 

A truly effective program of guid- 
ance involves the active and intelli- 
gent cooperation of parents. Parents 
need to know what the school is try- 
ing to do and what it is achieving thru 
guidance for the better education of 
their children. 

Parents also are in a unique posi- 
tion to make positive contributions 
to the guidance work. These needs 
may be met thru work with parent 
groups and in contact with individual 
parents. 

Leading schools have developed 
effective methods for capitalizing on 
the guidance possibilities in the com- 
munity, In every community there are 
many opportunities for enriching the 
experiences of children and youth. 

There also are several individuals 
in every community whose efforts may 
be used appropriately in enriching 
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the guidance which boys and girls re- 
ceive in various areas of experience. 


Guidance for What? 

The effectiveness of any guidance 
is, in the final analysis, measured by 
two criteria. In the first place, guid- 
ance should help the individual stu- 
dent meet and solve his problems, 
now and here. This aim generally is 
understood by those responsible for 
guidance. 

Far more important, however, is the 
second criterion, which generally is 
not seen or at least seen only vaguely. 
For the want of a better name, let us 
call it selfguidance. 

While the responsibility for helping 
the student meet and solve his present 
problems involves chiefly the period 
of his formal schooling, the most chal- 
lenging and most significant phase of 
guidance looks to the 50-year period 
the individual normally is expected to 
live after his formal school days are 
over. 

The aim here is to help youth grow 
in maturity in facing and solying ade- 
quately their own problems thru their 
own efforts primarily. A citizen in a 
democracy possesses no greater asset 
than this. 

Fortunately, the two foregoing aims 
are or can be closely related. Every 
guidance worker should carry on each 
part of his activities in such way that 
each guidance experience of each 
pupil is a wholesome lesson in ma- 
turity or selfguidance. 

This cannot be achieved, however, 
unless guidance workers see this aim 
clearly and understand the conditions 
under which it is achieved. 


In the Small School 

The small and average-size schools 
have made a significant contribution 
in the development of guidance pro- 
erams. 

These limited in the 
personnel available to carry on a 
guidance program. As a result, they 
have furnished the leadership in de- 
veloping full-fledged cooperative or 
democratic programs of guidance. 

Thus, first in the small school by 
necessity and shortly thereafter in all 
schools, plans for carrying on the 
various phases of a comprehensive 
program (the development and revi- 
sion of educational plans of pupils, 
orientation, guidance and 


schools are 


records, 


counseling) have been worked out by 
the teachers in the school in a co- 
operative way. 

Usually, there is a faculty commit. 
tee on guidanee to give the desired 
leadership and supervision to the pro- 
gram, Thru assignments to subcom- 
mittees and individual teachers, each 
phase of the guidance program is dele- 
gated definitely to someone and each 
teacher's efforts are coordinated with 
the efforts of the others. 

The large schools were quick to see 
the major contribution being made in 
this respect and rapidly adopted the 
procedure, 

The schools in the smaller commu- 
nities are in a favorable position for 
securing close cooperation and under- 
standing of the parents, and of the 
community in general, in planning 
and carrying on their guidance pro- 
grams. This is true to a degree not 
readily possible in many large com- 
munities, 

Schools of all sizes today are using 
two methods for encouraging and 
stimulating guidance. The schools 
which have no financial leeway either 
have a thoro “spring house cleaning”’ 
[1] by carefully analyzing the relative 
significance of many of their present 
activities in comparison to the im- 
portance of the same amount of time 
being devoted to guidance and then 
discarding the less important things, 
or [2] assigning less extra-class respon 
sibilities to the teachers who assume 
significant guidance responsibilities. 
Some schools do both. 

Schools which are able financially 
to do so also release teachers who have 
considerable guidance responsibilities 
from one or more periods of classroom 
instruction. 
have more money 
available employ one or more fulltime 
guidance officials. Some of these latter 
schools make a major error when they 
artificially separate guidance from the 
other major phases of the work of the 
school by attempting to relieve teach- 
ers of all guidance responsibilities. 

The more defensible plan—the plan 
that will be more helpful to Don and 
Chuck and their colleagues—is to have 
the specially-trained guidance person- 
nel: [1] assume leadership; [2] stimu- 
late, direct, and supervise guidance 
efforts in the school; and [3] render 
special counseling service in the more 
technical areas of guidance. 


Schools which 
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ARAH WRIGHT closed her un- 
finished planbook in disgust. Her 
mind was sterile tonight. “How can 
it give birth to ideas when it’s con- 
fined all day long, day in and day out, 
in the straightjacket of classroom rou- 
tine?” she thought, protestingly. 

She smiled introspectively, for she 
liked the sound of the phrase, “con 
fined in the straightjacket ot class 
room routine.” She had used it earlier 
in the day, as she had voiced in the 
faculty room a bitter reaction against 
her principal's measured indictment 
of her teaching as “unimaginative, 
uninteresting, and deadening.” 

Sarah suspected that many of the 
teachers who had murmured sym- 
pathetic support secretly agreed with 
the principal's characterization of her 
technics. 

Now that she thought about it, no 
one—not even the new teachers—had 
come to her for suggestions and help 
in many years, and yet Miss Osborn’s 
room, alter school, was always oc- 
cupied with three or four teachers 
swapping experiences. 

She had seen them there, almost 
every day, as she had hurried out of 
the building on the heels of her de- 
parting students. 

What was it the principal had said? 
She was surprised that she remem- 
bered. Usually she considered his 
words to be like rain, beating inces- 
santly upon a protecting umbrella, 
but never touching her. 

“You could be an excellent teacher, 
Miss Wright,” he had said, “if you'd 
only break out of your shell. You ex- 
pect your pupils to get all of their 
learning from you. Yet you haven't 
learned a new thing about teaching 
since you were graduated, A growing 
child can’t grow as we want him to 
grow unless he has a growing teacher.” 

Mr. Headman was unfair, His 
predecessor had rated her a good 
teacher. And she was teaching now 
just as she had then. 

Just as she had then, Wait a min- 
ute! Isn't that what Mr. Headman 
had said~no change, no growth, no 
variety of procedures? The best of 
technics, like the best of cars, can 
wear out. Miss Wright sat, in shocked 
lucubration, forgetting even to main- 
tain the rhythmic motion of her rock- 
ing chair. 

Finally she roused herself, deter- 
minedly placed a jacket over her 
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READING MAKETH 


shoulders, and strode out of her apart- 
ment, 

cried Miss Osborn, as 
she laid aside the NEA JourRNAL and 
glanced at the door, which vibrated 
with a brief knock. She rose quickly 
as Sarah Wright entered. 

“Oh, how nice, Sarah,” she said. “I 
thought it was one of the girls who 
run in so often. | don’t believe you've 
been here before, have you?” 

“No, I haven't. But, Ida, this is not 
a social call. I want you, if you will, 
to give me a few honest answers. Will 
your Really honest answers?” 

Ilda Osborn glanced at her visitor 
searchingly. Then she said, “If you 

can take an honest answer, I ought to 
be able to give one, Sarah.” 

“First, then, do you think there’s 
any truth in Mr. Headman’s constant 
criticism of my teaching?” 

“Yes, if his criticisms are those 
which you've repeated in the teachers’ 
room. I’m sorry, Sarah. You asked for 
an honest answer.” 

Sarah gulped. ““That’s hard to cent 
low,” she said. “But maybe, like chil- 
dren, we've got to swallow a lot to 
grow.” 

Ilda laughed, “You have a gift for 
apt phrasing, Sarah. Don’t ever tell 
me you can’t be a creative teacher.” 

“Well, apparently I’m not,” re- 
torted Sarah shortly. “My next ques- 
tion is, how can I become a good, 
imaginative teacher like . . . like you? 
You're recognized as a master teacher 
even tho you've had only four years’ 
experience.” 

Miss Osborn maintained a silence 
for half a minute. “Thank you, 
Sarah,” she said, finally. “I try hard 
to be a good teacher. | believe firmly 
that the best teachers are those who 
have worked hardest to master the art 
and science of teaching. If I’m a good 
teacher today, it’s because I've spent 
time, effort, and money to become 
one.” 

“In what way?” Sarah asked. 

“Magazine articles, professional 
books, extension courses, conversa- 
tions with other teachers, conven- 


“Come in,” 





tions, and a period of reflective eval- 
uation of my work each day—these 
have benefited me most. But to profit 
from them you have to pay a price, in 
time, work, and money. 

“For example,” she continued, 
“here on this table are 10 magazines. 
| read them every month. A few | sub- 
scribe to, but most | bring home from 
the school and public libraries. Let 
me show you how in one month my 
magazine reading has enriched my 
teaching. As a matter of fact, | never 
have time to put into operation all 
the good ideas | pluck from my read- 
ing. You see,” Ilda confessed, “I’m not 
original. Most of my ideas come from 
writers of articles. But when | put 
those ideas into practice, my teaching 
becomes original, and children seem 
to look forward to my classes because 
they can expect appealing and inter- 
esting, as well as novel, approaches to 
effective learning. The point I’m 
stressing,” she emphasized, “is that 
my original teaching is really the re- 
sult of work, of study, of hours of 
reading. Anyone can get similar re- 
sults.” 

“Il wish you'd tell me,” said Sarah, 

“some ol the things you've done to im- 
prove your teaching this year, Iida, 
and then give me the magazines from 
which you got your ideas.” 

“Surely. Do you remember the kite 
club’ | formed at the beginning of the 
year? I ran it for only tour weeks. We 
made kites and then we had a contest, 
with prizes for the winners. ‘The chief 
profit I received was that the club en- 
abled me to get wellacquainted with 
my pupils, on more of a social than a 
classroom basis. 

‘Then there was the mimeographed 
bulletin our class prepared for distri- 
bution to all parents. Called Desir- 
able Punishments,’ it attempted to 
show pupils’ reactions regarding the 
effectiveness and justice of various 
parental disciplinary measures, It was 
a splendid English assignment and 
helped tie parents and the school to- 
gether. 

“One of the best things we did this 
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year was to emphasize real-life arith- 
metic situations.* Instead of the drudg- 
ery that arithmetic homework often is, 
the students liked the homework as- 
signments which were built on _per- 
sonal and home situations, like find- 
ing the average cost of clothing for a 
family of four for a year. 

“And then there was that time I got 
my class to write to their former teach- 
ers, telling them what lessons they had 
learned from them.‘ You’ll remember 
that I took the same assignment, writ- 
ing to one of my former teachers, and 
acknowledging my indebtedness. The 
newspapers got hold of this story and 
printed the pupils’ composition ef- 
forts. 

“One of our most educational pro}- 
ects was the ‘Student-Teacher Days,’ * 
held at regular intervals during the 
year. Some of the best teaching I did 
was in training pupils to take over my 
job. And the evaluation chart, pre- 
pared by the class and used after each 
lesson in which a pupil was in charge, 
helped them to understand better the 
objectives of education. 

“Our assembly program, which we 
pretentiously called ‘A Poetry Festi- 
val,’° was built around an idea not 
original with me. A panel of judges, 
to choose the pupils who rendered the 
most interesting poem, built a great 
deal of suspense into the program. 

“One thing that happened this year 
was relatively unimportant, and yet 
seemed to focus attention upon me. 
You will recall the citywide meeting of 
teachers to discuss the rising rate of 
pupil failure. When one teacher said 
that some of her pupils could never 
learn French, I remarked, ‘Isn’t it 
lucky they weren’t born in France!’ * 
The remark wasn’t original with me, 
but hundreds of my colleagues now 
remember me by that rather striking 
comment, 

“Some of our brightest pupils have 
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liked most this year the booklists," 
compiled after an analysis of each 
pupil’s interests and abilities. Every 
pupil thus has a recommended read- 
ing program, custom-built for him. 
The class seems to have benefited 
greatly from the plan. 

“Then there was our experimental 
study to find whether children made 
satisfactory progress in spelling when 
spelling skills were developed thru 
reading and thru written work in 
social-studies units.” Our findings, you 
will recall, were much like those re- 
ported by I. Keith Tyler. Our pupils 
seemed to do much better when the 
traditional spelling procedures were 
discarded. 

‘For several months, we used in our 
class the essay-type examination,” 
after the pupils had thoroly studied it 
and its alleged strengths and weak- 
nesses. We have used objective tests 
and essay-type tests to cover the same 
material—and we found that they 
don’t always give equivalent results. 

“Many of the devices by which our 
classroom periods are made interest- 
ing and profitable are garnered from 
my reading. Helpful in vocabulary 
building” was this simple task: Write 
on the board in a horizontal line the 
letters of the alphabet, with the vowels 
in a vertical line, like this: 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


qO-ms 


“Then write a word beginning with 
a letter of the alphabet followed by 
every vowel. Words beginning with A 
are difficult, but with B you can write 
such samples as: back, better, bite, 
bone, but. 

“One of our most productive prac- 
tices this year was the ‘Suggestion 
Box,’ * into which pupils were encour- 
aged to drop comments, criticisms, 
and recommendations, for my consid- 
eration. You'd be surprised at the way 
the pupil’s suggestions improved my 
teaching, especially after the pupils 





found tnat I never seemed resentful 
of the helps they sincerely give me. 

“The things I have just described, 
Sarah, are the unusual parts of my 
teaching—the parts of which you hear 
and the parts which distinguish my 
teaching, in the minds of my pupils, 
from the teaching of other faculty 
members.” 

“In other words,” said Sarah, 
“teaching is hard work, and the best 
teachers are those who work hardest 
at it. At the age of 60 they should be 
several times as good as they were at 
22, because they have spent the inter- 
vening 38 years in learning as well as 
teaching.” 

“Exactly,” Ilda agreed. “Surely we 
can learn as much from reading as 
children do. That is the reason I use 
so assiduously the many excellent edu- 
cational magazines with which our 
profession is blessed. Why don’t you 
take these along with you and get bet- 
ter acquainted with them?” 

And so Sarah Wright, destined to 
become a great teacher, left one of the 
finest inservice sessions she had ever 
experienced. In her arms she carried a 
collection of magazines, 

Many people—including Sarah her- 
self{—claim that a metamorphosis took 
place on that day, 


BeLow are listed the articles cited by Miss 
Osborn, as the springs from which she ob- 
tained her ever-fresh instructional ideas. Can 
you name a similar list which has affected 
your teaching during the last few months? 


[1] “Roving Reporter.” Nation’s Schools; 
August 1948. 

[2] Koopman, George R. “A Formula for 
Merging School and Community.” Na- 
tion’s Schools; August 1948. 

[3] Wilson, Myrtle B. “Real-Life Number 
Experiences.” Instructor; May 1948. 

[4] Foley, Louis, “Delayed Reaction.” Jour- 
nal of Education; September 1948. 

[5] Smith, Ethel L. “Students’ Day and Its 
Evaluation.” School Activities; May 1948. 

[6] Boutelle, Margaret W. “A Poetry Festi- 
val.” School Activities; May 1948. 

[7| Durell, Thomas J. “Do We Teach Enough 
Grammar?” New Jersey Parent-Teacher; 
October 1948. 

[8] Witty, Paul A. “The Needs of Bright and 

Gifted Children.” NEA JournaL; Sep- 

tember 1948. 

[9] Hildreth, Gertrude. “Interrelationships 

among the Language Arts.” Elementary 

School Journal; June 1948. 

[10] Sims, Verner M. “The Essay Examination 
Is a Projective Technic.” Education Di- 
gest; September 1948. 

[11] Miller, Helen Rand. “Word-Shy Johnny.” 
Clearing House; September 1948. 

[12] Klager, Benjamin, “Encouraging School 
People to Observe, Think, and Suggest.” 
American School Board Journal; Sep 
tember 1948. 
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ARBARA’S I.Q, was all right, but 
failing. She had a 
strained, sad, little face. Much of the 
time her head was down on the desk. 
Her persistent tooth-ache felt better 
that way. 

\ltho her case was the worst in the 


she was 


class, othe pupils periodically com- 
I made 
Seventeen out of 36 


plained of the same trouble. 
some inquiries. 
had never been inside a dentist's of- 
fice; 12 had gone for extractions only. 
Only two had regular six-month den- 
tal inspections. Full cognizance of 
these facts was not realized until the 
middle of my first year of teaching at 
Overlook School, Mad River ‘Town- 
ship, Montgomery County, Ohio. 

Where is our 
I soon learned that there 
was none to which a child could be 
sent if the parents had an income. 
\ State Dental Wagon program has 


My first inquiry was, “ 
local clinic?” 


been initiated in Ohio but apparently 
had not been scheduled in the com- 
munity. Certainly there was little evi- 
dence of these children’s having had 
treatment. 

Barbara was encouraged to secure 
a dental appointment. The day she 
was to go to the dentist she came in 
crving. Her father had refused her the 
money to have the work done. She 
blurted out between sobs, “‘Dad_ al- 
ways has money for beer for himself 
but not enough for my teeth.’ 

I knew that Barbara had been earn- 
ing money as a baby-sitter. Why not 
save it? I called her mother and then 
phoned the dentist, told him the story, 
and assured him that the child would 
pay the bill if he would wait. 

Thus our class bank started. The 
children brought money they earned 
to school and began saving it in my 
desk drawer. 

Other children were now encour- 
aged to go to the dentist. One of my 
first contacts was with a dentist within 
walking distance of the school. He had 
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The SIXTH GRADE goes to the DENTIST Pe 


an excellent reputation and was a 
member of the local dental society. 

He suggested other reputable den- 
tists. They realized that the children 
were earning part or all of their money 
and agreed to take their payments in 
dribbles, doing the work reasonably 
for the “cause.” 

During the war, with labor at a 
premium, the children found quite a 
few avenues of work open to them. 
Sweeping school floors, caring for 
babies, doing light housework, carry- 
ing groceries, working parttime in the 
grocery mowing lawns, and 
shining shoes were the chief means by 
which they earned money. 

The money was saved at school, 
few pennies at a time, until the child 
accumulated a dollar or two which he 
could apply toward his dental bill. 
When possible, the dental appoint- 
ments were made during school hours, 
not only for convenience of the den- 
tists, but as an added incentive for the 
children. 

Arthur finally accumulated his $2 
by shining shoes. He proudly told the 
nurse in the outer office that he had 
two bucks in his jeans, and then pro- 
ceeded into the back office to have his 
work done. When the doctor had 
completed the work, the youngster 
asked, “Well, Doc, what are you going 
to soak me for this?” 

A faint smile swept over the doc- 
tor’s face as he replied, “Well, Sonny, 
what do you say we settle for two 
bucks?” With that Arthur reached 
down deep into his pocket and proud- 
ly produced two crumply $1 bills. 

An outgrowth of this dental pro- 
gram was a greater interest in nutri- 
tional needs. The children began to 
eat better lunches and were eager to 
include foods that would help build 
a stronger body. 

The amount of dental correction 
that these children provided for them- 
selves was amazing. Out of the 36 in 
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the first group, 17 had all the neces- 
sary work done, while five others at- 
tended to their most urgent needs. 

The second year, with a little more 
experience and “know how” behind 
me, I succeeded in getting 25 to have 
all the work completed. 
Four others visited the dentist at least 
once. 


necessar y 


At the beginning of the third year, 
with the return of several young den- 
tists from the Army and Navy, we 
really began to see progress. Two den- 
tists offered to visit the school on 
their free afternoon to examine all 
the children. With their careful in- 
spections, they found only three chil- 
dren out of a class of 43 who needed 
no attention. 

At the end of that year, there were 
only three youngsters left who had 
not had all of their necessary dental 
work attended to. Believe it or not, 
the children were asking for appoint- 
ments for their six-month check-ups. 

There was keen interest among the 
children in the welfare of one another. 
They sympathized with the fellow 
who was feeling glum after an ex- 
traction. They admired each new fill- 
ing. 

They all watched their own and 
each others’ pennies grow into dimes, 
quarters, and dollars. The idea of a 
school bank was new in this school, 
and the children learned to save. 

Perhaps more important than any- 
thing else was their pride in using 
their own money for a real cause. 
They were paying for the work. They 
were earning part or all of the money 
for their dental work. 

These youngsters were proud, self- 
respecting individuals, One after 
another they reported, “Six months 
more and the dentist said I would 
have lost that tooth.” 

In many instances, younger chil- 
dren of the family benefited by the ex- 
perience and had their teeth fixed too. 
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Focus on Education 





TULLY NETTLETON 


Press 


NEW 


vitality in teaching the 
A value and importance of Ameri- 
can free ideals, traditions, and prac- 
tices is reported in a series of articles 
in The Christian Science Monitor. 
The series ran daily from Thanksgiv- 
ing to Christmas. 

Millicent Taylor, education editor, 
and ‘Tully Nettleton, editor of special 
projects, combined talents for the 
series to present a cross-section of what 
is being done and what needs to be 
done to provide adequate “education 
for freedom” for the children of our 
nation. 

Prompted by the conflict of ideolo- 
gies now evident in the world, the 
articles tell the story of how, thruout 
the United States, education for free 
citizenship is rising to greater heights 
of responsibility in answer to a new 
challenge. 

“The challenge,” states the first arti- 
cle, “is that of communistic and other 
totalitarian ideologies.” The answer, 
it says, “is education in democracy. It 
is education in respect for individual 
initiative and individual rights. It is 
education for freedom. 

“At this period,” the article con- 
tinues, “when two dominant philoso- 
phies, free enterprise and collectivism, 
are battling for the intellects and 
loyalties of the peoples of the earth, 
American educators are concluding 
that the schools cannot stand aloof 
from a contest that bodes so much of 
good or ill for mankind. Much as they 
value objectivity in research and toler- 
ance in presentation, they hold that 
research has a responsibility to declare 
its findings and that teaching has a 
duty to point out the values in a system 
that exalts freedom of the intellect. 

“Much is said these days,” the au- 
thors point out, “about the propa- 
ganda resources and technics of Rus- 
sian Communism. At the adult level, 
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Mr. Nettleton and Miss Taylor coauthored a 


notable series of articles on “Education for 
Freedom” in the Christian Science Monitor. 





probably less is yet being done than 
deserves to be done to counteract its 
thrusts. But in the realms of organized 
education for children and young peo- 
ple within the United States, Ameri- 
cans can be assured that really massive 
and telling blows are being struck, and 
that still more powerful engines of 
civic education are being built.” 


With the 81st Congress expected to 
give early consideration to federal-aid- 
to-education legislation, the 19-page 
September issue of Platform, pub- 
lished by the Club and Educational 
Bureaus of Newsweek, 152 W. 42nd 
St., New York City 18, is of current in- 
terest. The bulletin reviews the pros 
and cons of proposed legislation. 


An analysis of the Supreme Court's 
decision last spring on the McCollum 
“released-time” case is contained in an 
article in the November 1948 issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

“The School, The State, and The 
Church,” by Agnes E. Meyer, presents 
the background of the Court’s decision 
that sectarian education in the public 
schools is an unconstitutional use of 
the schools to help religions spread 
their faith. 

In upholding the action of the 
Court, the author states, “Thus the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision banning 
sectarian groups from our public 
schools simply adds another chapter 
to the historic evolution of secularism 
which made possible the freedom of 
religion and laid the foundations of 
our modern democratic civilization. 

“All groups,” concludes the article, 
“should recognize that the civil liber- 
ties of the secular realm grew out of 
compromise between irreconcilable 
religious beliefs and established an 
area of resolution for their competitive 
zeal and for their accommodation to 
one another in a broader American 
unity.” 

The NEA has available a limited 
supply of free reprints of this article. 


MILLICENT TAYLOR 





Screen 
Schoolhouse in the Red, a docu- 
mentary film produced by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, 


Mich., deals with the problem of re- 
organization of school districts and the 
psychological and sociological strug- 
gles that go on in a small community. 

“To these people,” says the prolog 
to the film, “the country schoolhouse 
of their youth—be it red, white, o1 
whatever color—seems one of the few 
unchanging things in a world of con- 
fused and shifting values. ... But they 
are a fair-minded people and prudent, 
and some among them are made un- 
easy by the thought that what was once 
good enough for them may not now be 
good enough for their children. 

Approximately four reels in length, 
this 16mm film has made in 
sound and color. It is available thru 
state departments of education. 


been 


The average one-room rural school 
is pictured in Better Schools for Rural 
Wisconsin, another film dealing with 
school-district reorganization. With 
the contribution of 
$12,500 from the Milwaukee Journal, 
which has long encouraged district re- 
organization in Wisconsin, the film 
was produced by the University of 
Wisconsin Bureau of Visual Instruc 
tion and the Photographic Laboratory. 

Progress made possible by carefully 


assistance of a 


planned reorganization of one-room 
districts is shown by contrasting the 
typical rural school in Wisconsin with 
a rural central school in New York. 

Better Schools for Rural Wisconsin 
may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, 1312 West John- 
son Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin. The 
rental cost is 60¢ per day in Wisconsin 
and $5 for use outside the state. 

—ROY K. WILSON, assistant director, 
NEA Division of Press and Radio 
Relations. 


4 Savings rtecouut 
OF POETRY 


Can poetry be effectively taught to unwilling pupils? Mrs. Smith says 


yes. Some of our readers will agree with her. Others will disagree. . . 


“PMHE class will commit to memory 

is lines of Tennyson, to be re- 
cited next Friday morning,” an- 
nounced the teacher of highschool 
English. Last week it had been Brown- 
ing; Shelley the week before. The class 
groaned unanimously—but — sound- 
lessly, for the teacher was not nick- 
named “the Duchess” without reason. 


We Hated Poetry 


We hated Tennyson—or thought 
we did; we hated Browning, Shelley, 
Shakespeare, and Wordsworth. 

We hated memory work. We hated 
stammering before the class, bogging 
down in the middle of a line as unin- 
telligible to us as if written in Chi- 
nese. But we knew that the Duchess 
was not to be trifled with. If she 
ordered 75 lines of Tennyson, ours 
but to do or die! 

She was as ageless as Queen Mary, 
and as distinctively individual. In the 
early days of the century, she had 
adopted a style of dress and a hairdo 
that suited her. She bought a lifetime 
supply of garments made by _ her 
chosen pattern, acquired a hat, and 
troubled herself no further with mun- 
dane details, leaving her cleanly- 
chiseled mind unencumbered and 
free to make the teaching of English 
literature her life work. 

She had been ordained as surely as 
any missionary to teach class after 
class of literature for more years than 
anyone now alive can remember. And 
teach it she did, despite all opposition 
and non-cooperation. 

Not a student emerged from her 
classes who did not have a quoting 
acquaintance with every known Eng- 
lish poet, and few in after years failed 
to remember gratefully the teacher 
with her long gored skirts, her white 
linen shirt-waists with high-boned col- 
lars, her glittering diamond earrings, 
and her button shoes. 
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But We Were Fortified 


The Duchess had a theory that peo- 
ple who had a savings account of 
poetry were able to meet the emer- 
gencies of life fortified with a working 
philosophy denied the unlettered. 

And, willing or no, believe me we 
were fortified, We groaned in spirit, 
but we learned the 75-line assign- 
ments. 

When we whirred the lines as 
smoothly as a well-oiled typewriter, 
the diamond eardrops bobbed in ap- 
proval. When we struck a snag, the 
liquid voice prompted. When we gave 
up in surly despair, an icy wind froze 
the marrow of our bones, and we re- 
mained after school until we were 
letter-periect. 

We have come to realize that the 
Duchess was eternal. True, an auto- 
mobile accident ended her earthly 
ministry when she was in the neigh- 
borhood of 80 and had been retired 
(much against her will) for several 
years. But her soul will go marching 
on as long as one of her thousands of 
students remembers and passes on the 
treasure she forced upon us from the 
storehouse of poetry. 

Time has proved her theory of the 
usefulness of poetry to at least one of 
those reluctant students. ‘There is a 
certain satisfaction like no other, 
when one is faced with a situation 
seemingly beyond one’s powers, in 
reaching back into memory, into that 
savings account of poetry, and finding 
the needed coin. 


Adventures in Poetry 


That savings fund of poetry has en- 
riched many a journey, gilded many a 
landscape. There was a_never-to-be- 
forgotten sunset over Niagara Falls, 





scemingly painted to illustrate Tenny- 
son’s lines, “The long light shakes 
across the lakes, And the wild cataract 
leaps in glory.” 


One January in Mexico, from an 
open balcony high on a hill above the 
silver bay at Acapulco, as a camera 
was set to record the progress of the 
rising moon across the water, one of 
the party quoted trom Wordsworth, 
“The sea that bares her bosom to the 
moon,” and another countered with 
Coleridge’s “And the bay was white 
with silent light.” 


And again, on a midwinter drive 
in frozen Michigan, from the car win- 
dows the passengers watched to see a 
daring moon that was “a _ ghostly 
galleon tossed upon cloudy seas.” 

Every trip by air, in particular, is 
an adventure in poetry. The rhythm 
of the motors encloses the traveler 
with his own thoughts. The busy air- 
ports remind one how true a prophet 
was Tennyson when he foresaw “the 
heavens filled with commerce, argosics 
of magic sails, pilots of the purple 
twilight, dropping down with costly 
bales.” 

A flight along the Eastern shore at 
dusk was painted by Browning, “The 
grey sea and the long black land; and 
the yellow half-moon large and low.” 

Crossing the Mississippi river in the 
dim hours of early morning, the flvei 
sees with the eyes of Swinburne and 
is comforted that “even the weariest 
river winds somewhere safe to sea.”’ 


“To Thoughts of Love” 


It is not necessary to mention how 
essential a fund of poetry becomes to 
youth in love. If poetry has been 
quite unknown before, the lover dis- 
covers it to fill his need. 

Sometimes the combined output ol 
all the poets falls so far short of being 
adequate that the lover is forced into 
minting his own coin. He melts down 
Shakespeare, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Swinburne, Poe, and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay indiscriminately and molds 
something bright and shining whose 
imperfections are not discernible to 
the beloved. 

To quote the remembered love 
lines of the poets would be to write an 
anthology in several volumes. 


For Dark Days and Light 


Poetry provides a basis for com- 
parison in an interpretation of peo- 
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ple. Frequently in the days when the 
star of Mussolini was in the ascend- 
ant, these lines from Julius Caesar 
have come to mind, 

“Why man, he doth bestride the 

narrow world 

Like a Colossus; and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs and peep 

about... .” 

And when that evil star, along with 
the companion star of Hitler, plunged 
to earth ignobly, the realization was 
driven home that “the evil that men 
do lives after them.” 

In the dark days when England 
was being bombed, when Winston 
Churchill typified the British spirit 
that refused even the thought of pos- 
sible defeat, the stumpy figure of the 
British prime minister was the in- 
carnation of Henley’s lines: “Under 
the bludgeonings of chance my head 
is bloody, but unbowed . . . I am the 
master of my fate; I am the captain of 
my soul!” 

There is coin for a lighter mood to 
be drawn from a savings account of 
poetry. It is surprising how many 
chores of daily routine can be light- 
ened with verse. Scrubbing a collar 
reluctant to yield its soiled line, one 
finds an impatient frown replaced by 
a smile at the memory of poor Lady 
Macbeth’s agonized “Out, damned 
spot!” spoken under such different 
circumstances. 

In spring, when one kneels upon 
the ground, thrusting a trowel into 
moist earth to lift young seedlings for 
transplanting, there comes always the 
awe and wonder of Tennyson's 

“Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you from the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in 
my hand, 

Little flower—but if I could under- 
stand 

What you are, root and all, and all 
in all, 

I should know what God and man 
6 

Inevitably to every life comes a time 
of adjustment to sorrow and the 
wreckage of lifelong plans. After the 
first stunned weeks, when the mind is 
seeking, seeking for something to 
grasp and hold fast to, lines of poetry 
come to fill a dire need. 

At first, one is hardly conscious of 
words, only of rhythm which is sooth- 
ing and somehow comforts. Then, 
faintly aware of the words, he finds 
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them a talisman to ward off dread and 
complete realization—to keep _ his 
mind on a moving track that will not 
pause long enough for grief to over- 
whelm him. 

Later comes a day when words have 
meaning. Then, at last, he becomes 
aware that he does not suffer alone. 
He is one of a vast company that has 
known grief and readjustment. He re- 
members Milton, whose “light is spent 
ere half my days and that one 
talent . . . lodged with me useless.” 

He clings to Elizabeth Browning's 
hope that “if God choose, I shall but 
love thee better after death.” Out of 
Tennyson's struggle, he finds himself 
“believing where we cannot prove, 
and speaking to God: 

“Thou madest man he knows not 

why, 
He thinks he was not made to die; 
And thou hast made him: thou art 
just.” 
Lizette Woodworth Reese’s prayer, 
“Loose me from tears, and make me 
see aright 
How each hath back what once he 
stayed to weep, 
Homer his sight, David his little 
lad!” 
is a haunting promise which the heart 
bowed down with grief holds fast with 
solace. 


“The Best Is Yet To Be” 

Even old age can be approached 
with better balance if one accepts the 
preparation offered by the poets. In 
a day when people flock to lectures 
on how to keep young and listen to 
philosophers and _ psychologists rec- 
ommending methods of aging success- 
fully, the person who lives with poetry 
can listen smiling, recalling what that 
lusty lover of life, Robert Browning, 
could say with conviction: 

“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life for which the first 
was made. 

Our times are in his hand 

Who saith: ‘A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God: 
see all, nor be afraid!’ ” 

People who have a teacher like the 
Duchess are lucky, as are those whose 
mothers began offering them poetry 
along with their first solid food. Fortu- 
nate are those who open a savings ac- 
count of poetry in their youth and add 
to it thru the years. 









Unnrehearsed 


SEVERAL members of a German 
mission of educators, who were vis- 
iting the Oakenwald Elementary 
School in Chicago, were watching 
a history skit in which third-grade 
pupils, costumed with headbands 
and feathers, danced a Hopi Indian 
dance. 

These men were part of the 
group of 10 German educators— 
selected by the US Occupation 
Army, financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and sponsored by the 
NEA—who were visiting several 
American public-school — systems 
during October. 

At the conclusion of the dance, 
the principal asked one of the vis- 
itors to say a few words to the chil- 
dren. Herr Anton Bremer, educa- 
tion supervisor from Wurttemberg- 
Baden, complimented the children 
in broken English and mentioned 
that he had an eight-year-old son 
who liked to dance Indian dances 
but that lack of material made it 
impossible for German children to 
make costumes. 

Whereupon a little eight-year- 
old girl walked over to Herr 
Bremer, handed him the headband 
and feather she had been wearing, 
and asked him to take it back home 
to his little boy so that he could 
dress as an Indian. 

Before their departure from Chi- 
cago, the members of the German 
delegation held two evaluation 
meetings. At each, they agreed that 
this child’s action was the most sig- 
nificant event of their American 
trip. 

They said that it typified Ameri- 
can generosity and also represented 
something that German children 
need but do not have—freedom of 
selfexpression. As one German 
stated: “Our children in school 
would not dare go up to a foreigner 
and speak to him.” 


Some of the most effective gains 
in human relations are attained by 
doing what comes naturally. This 
friendly, courteous, unaffected, 
childish gesture was not planned to 
help Germany learn democracy. Yet 
who can say but that this unre- 
hearsed act, lifted out of a little 
Chicago girl’s way of life, revealed 
precisely what the sponsors of the 
mission wished to inculcate? 

—DON C. ROGERS, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of elementary 
education, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ORE than 20 years ago, in his 
M textbook of principles, State 
School Administration, Ellwood P. 
Cubberley said: 

“The position of chief school offi- 
cer of one of our American common- 
wealths is, potentially at least, a more 
important position than the presi- 
dency of the state university of the 
same state, and ought to enlist the 
services of a man of as large knowl- 
edge, insight, and executive capacity.” 

This statement followed an impres- 
sive listing of new powers and duties 
“thrust upon” the state office since 
1860—but more particularly, because 
of changing conceptions as to the na- 
ture and purpose of public education, 
since 1890. In general, Cubberley 
pointed out, the office had been lit- 
erally swamped with new work which 
it was only imperfectly prepared to 
handle. 


Increasing Demands for Leadership 


Two succeeding decades have 
brought significant increases in the 
strategic importance of the work of 
the chief state schoo: officer and his 
staff. 

Judicial, administrative, and leader- 
ship functions of state education 
agencies have increased rapidly with 
the following developments: 


[1] The upsurging highschool at- 
tendance. 

[2] The promotion, development, 
and extension of vocational educa- 
tion. 

[3] A genuine awakening to the 
dire needs for improvement in rural 
schools. 

|4] The raising of minimum pro- 
fessional standards for teacher qual- 
ifications. 

[5] A shifting to the state of the 
responsibility for certification of 
teachers. 

[6] The rising demand for profes- 
sional leadership in curriculum de- 
velopment. 

[7] Statewide planning for the re- 
organization of local school adminis- 
trative districts. 

[8] Consolidation of schools and 
abandonment of small ineffective 
schools. 
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{9} The development of extensive 
systems of pupil transportation. 

[10] Vastly increased investments 
in school buildings with consequent 
demands for technical services in 
schoolhouse planning. 

[11] Recognition of state responsi- 
bility for greater equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity. 

[12] Insistent demands for more 
adequate and more equitable state 
plans for financing the educational 
enterprise. 


State Responsibility 


Recent years have brought definite 
and rapid trends toward more com- 
prehensive state-guaranteed founda- 
tion or minimum school programs. 
The states, as such, are assuming in- 
creasingly larger portions of the re- 
sponsibility for the financial support 
of schools. 

In 1933-34, three states provided 
from state sources more than 50% of 
the revenue for their schools. Now at 
least 14 states do so, 

Then six states provided as much 
as 40% of the funds for operating 
their schools. Now at least 22 states 
provide 40-90% of the funds for their 
respective schools. 


* * 


The NEA is happy to congratulate the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers upon the 
establishment of its Secretariat. We pledge hearty 
cooperation with this group of important state 
officials in their united efforts to improve the quality 
of professional leadership of state departments of 
education. In legal theory and in actual practice, 
the American public schools are founded upon the 
responsibility of each state to establish and main- 


tain adequate public education. 


E. B. NORTON 


Executive Secretary, National Council 

of Chief State School Officers, and 

President-Elect, Florence State Teachers 
College, Florence, Alabama 


Then 12 states paid as much as 
30% of their public-school costs. Now 
30 states each pay more than 31% of 
such costs. 

In 1930, 17.3% of the revenue for 
the public schools of the nation was 
derived from state sources. In 1946, 
34.7% came from state sources, even 
tho local school revenues had very 
materially increased since 1930. 

Indications are that reports yet to 
be received from all the states for the 
current school year will show even a 
higher percent of greatly increased 
school revenues being derived from 
state sources. 

The state is the responsible unit in 
the American system of public educa- 
tion. Constitutional responsibility of 
the state for public education is im- 
bedded in the history of American 
government. 

Local school systems, city, county, 
and other local school districts are 
creatures of the states. They are, in 
effect, subdivisions of the state, re- 
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EDGAR FULLER 
who succeeds Dr. Nor- 
ton as executive sec- 
retary of the National 
Council of Chief State 

School Officers 


The importance of the state department of education as an agency 
of service and leadership cannot be overestimated. It behooves all 
members of our organized profession to exert strong effort toward 
strengthening and improving the respective state departments of 
education and the establishment in law of proper status for the 
position of the chief state school officer—WILLARD E. GIVENS, NEA. 


*« * 
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* * 
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sponsible to the citagens of local com- 
munities for the important state func- 
tion of public education. They derive 
their educational powers, authority, 
and responsibilities from state law. 
The pattern for the decentralized 
control and supervision of the school 
system is set in state legislation. In- 
deed, local initiative and autonomy 
in education are preserved within the 
framework of state law, and state edu- 
cational policies and regulations, 


State School Executives 

By constitution in 33 states and by 
law in the remaining 15, the state 
commissioner of education, the state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
the state superintendent of education, 
or by whatever title he may be known, 
a chief state school officer has been 
designated as the executive head of 
the state public-school system. 

Ordinarily, he serves as the execu- 
tive officer of the state board of edu- 
cation. In each of the nine states hav- 
ing no state board of education, he 
exercises the duties and responsibil- 
ities usually vested in such a board. 

In 42 states, he is the executive ofh- 
cer of the state board for vocational 
education. 

He advises the governor and the 
legislature on educational matters and 
recommends a state program of edu- 
cation and state minimum standards 
for local school systems. He organizes 
and directs the state department of 
education. 

Statewide studies and surveys of 
public education, one after another 
over the past quarter of a century, 
have resulted in recommendations 
that the professional qualifications, 
tenure of office, salary, and method of 
selection of the chief state school offi- 
cer should be comparable to those of 
the best educational executive posi- 
tions to be found within the state, in- 
cluding the superintendencies of the 
larger city-school systems and the pres- 
idencies of state colleges and univer- 
sities, 

Action upon such recommenda- 
tions, however, has too often and too 
long been delayed in far too many 
states, 

In 1946, the annual salaries of the 
chief state school officers ranged from 
a low of $3000 to a high of $15,000. 
Half of the chief state school officers 
of the nation received salaries of 
$5200 or less. Only eight of these im- 
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portant state officials received salaries 
in excess of $7500. Of the five who re- 
ceived salaries in excess of $9000, not 
one was chosen by popular election. 
All 10 of those whose salaries were 
$4000 or less were elected by popular 
vote. 

In 37 of the 45 cities of over 200,000 
population, reporting in October 
1948, none of the salaries of their 
school superintendents is less than 
$10,000, and the average of the group 
is $14,604. 


* *x * * *x 


The constitutional responsibility 
of the state for providing public 
education implies the necessity 
for a strong state educational 
agency qualified to give tech- 
nical professional leadership. 
Prospects for federal aid make 
it more necessary than ever be- 
fore that state departments of 
education be strong and well- 
staffed under the direction of 
competent, professionally quali- 
fied executive officers.—Worth 
McClure, executive secretary. 
American Association of School 
Administrators. 


* * * * * 


Tenure in most states is too short 
for most effective leadership in this 
important office. In a published study 
of state departments of education in 
1940 [State Boards of Education and 
Chief State School Officers—Their 
Status and Legal Powers by Deflen- 
baugh and Keesecker, Bulletin 1940, 
No. 6, Monograph No. 1, US Office of 
Education], the US Office of Educa- 
tion reported that over a period of 40 
years, 301 individuals had occupied 
the 48 chief-state-school-officer _posi- 
tions. 

Sixty-nine of the 301 held office for 
two vears or less; 18, for three years; 
68, for four years; 23, for five years; 
26, for six years; and only 42 of them, 
for more than 10 years. For the 40- 
year periods, the average tenure was 
5.7 years. 

The average length of service of 
those who had been elected by popu- 
lar vote was 5.3 years; of those ap- 


pointed by the governor, six years; 
and of those appointed by state 
boards of education, 11 years. 

During the 10-year period closing 
with the current school year, 112 indi- 
viduals have occupied these 48 posi- 
tions. 

As of the close of 1948, 30 states fol- 
low the method of popular election in 
selecting the chief state school officer. 
In I1 states, he is chosen by the state 
board of education. In the remaining 
seven states, he is appointed by the 
governor. 

Within the past three years, one 
state has changed its method from 
appointment by the governor to ap- 
pointment by the state board, and 
two others have changed from popu- 
lar election to appointment by the 
state board. 

Local schoo] systems, as creatures of 
the state, have a right to expect from 
the official education agency of state 
government a high quality of protes- 
sional leadership and abundant re- 
sources of technical advisory services. 

In view of the ever-increasing inter- 
est of the federal government in edu- 
cation and the present tendency to- 
ward dispersed and uncoordinated 
active participation in educational 
enterprises by some 40 agencies of the 
federal government, and in view of 
the growing cor viction that the fed- 
eral government should provide finan- 
cial assistance without federal control 
of the processes of education, it seems 
more important than ever that the 
duly constituted state education 
agencies should be strengthened and 
improved forthwith. 

A weak, ineffective, professionally 
inadequate state department of edu- 
cation is a standing invitation for fed- 
eral interference in education and for 
a bypassing of the state by various 
agencies of the federal government 
dealing directly with creatures of the 
state on highly specialized aspects of 
education. 

If public education is to march for- 
ward along sound lines in the next 
decade, it is imperative that one for- 
ward step be taken immediately by 
strengthening state departments of 
education for professional leadership. 


The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers 


In potential influence for the sound 
development of American education, 
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few, if any, agencies compare with a 
state department of education prop- 
erly organized, adequately staffed, and 
free from partisan controls. 

Some 20 years ago the chief state 
school officers felt the need of a volun- 
tary professional organization of their 
own in order that they might meet to- 
gether from time to time in an organ- 
ized way to their 
problems. 

Thus the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers came into being. 


discuss common 


The Council has been handicapped 
from the start because of 
spread distribution of 
membership, the rigid 
which in many states were thrown 
around out-of-state travel for state 
employes, and the difficulty of ade- 
quately financing organization activ- 
ities thru such limited membership. 

Nevertheless, the Council—com- 
posed as it has been of the executive 
heads of the public-school systems of 
the several states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the outlying territories— 
has exerted a strong influence on the 
course of American education. 

The Council has assembled an- 
nually or oftener during the past 20 
years for meetings of three to four 
days each. It has formulated and sub- 
scribed to policies which it considers 
fundamental to the welfare of the 
schools. It has promoted and engaged 
in research on educational problems 
and in general has used all means at 
its disposal for assisting in the prog- 
ress of education. 

The recent establishment of the 
Secretariat of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers gives evi- 
dence of the determination of these 
important school officials to unite 
their efforts to improve the quality of 
educational administration at the 
state level. 


the wide- 
its limited 
restrictions 


The Secretariat was inaugurated in 
July 1948 with the assistance of a 
grant from the General Education 
Board to supplement state contribu- 
ions until such time as its activities 
will be supported entirely from state 
sources, 

The Council is incorporated as an 
independent agency. Its offices are 
housed in the National Education As- 
sociation headquarters in Washing- 
ton, altho there is no actual affiliation 
of the organization as a department of 


NEA. 
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Do You Rate with Your Principal? 


HAT does your principal think 

of you as a teacher? As a means 
of selfevaluation, teachers may be in- 
terested in the factors that principals 
usually mention when discussing su- 
perior teachers—either in conversa- 
tion, inside and outside the profession, 
or in letters of recommendation. This 
article is an analysis of many opinions 
noted during several years of teaching 
and administration. 

The superior teacher possesses great- 
er interest in boys and girls than in 
subjectmatter. 

For example, he evaluates the re- 
sults of his history teaching primarily 
on the basis of whether his students 
have learned to be open-minded and 
interested in the duties of citizenship, 
in continuing their study of interna- 
tional affairs, and the like. 

The test of his teaching of science 
lies in how students think and how in- 
terested they are in understanding na- 
tural phenomena. 

He is conscious of the many dy- 
namic social relationships existing in 
his classes and is interested in helping 
boys and girls solve problems of living 
and working together. Therefore, he 
is not so much concerned with wheth- 
er he is assigned a socalled “‘good” or 
“poor” section of students on the basis 
of their natural abilities. He regards 
the “poor” section in the same light as 
the “good” because his standards of 
accomplishment are concerned with 
helping boys and girls. 

The superior teacher offers help in 
necessary extra-class duties. He not 
only willingly accepts assignments in 
serving On committees and in sponsor- 
ing extra-class activities, but goes out 
of his way to offer his services. 

The principal believes that the 
school will serve youth better if the 
teachers are at work on a variety of 
committees important to the improve- 
ment of the educational program. He 
also knows that extracurriculum activ- 

ities are essential in a modern school. 

It then becomes necessary for teach- 
ers to serve in both capacities. The 

principal values highly those teachers 
who accept responsibilities willingly. 

This does not mean that teachers 
must be overworked in these areas. 
The superior teacher will join others 


J. LLOYD TRUMP 


College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


in suggesting to the principal that 
steps be taken cooperatively to see that 
the load of extra-class duties is equi- 
tably distributed among the staff. 

The superior teacher, by his atti- 
tudes and his acts, shows a genuine en- 
thusiasm for his 
munity. 


school and com- 

Of course, no school or community 
is perfect and it is easy to find fault 
continually. The principal, naturally, 
prefers those teachers who are inter- 
ested in bettering situations rather 
than merely complaining about them, 
who see in every community whether 
it be industrial or agricultural, con- 
servative or progressive, large or 
small, an opportunity for service. 

The superior teacher has pride in 
being normal instead of eccentric. 
Principals prefer teachers who have 
developed those personality traits 
usually associated with enjoyment of 
living. 

The superior teacher possesses a 
genuine sense of humor, interest in 
other people, pride in accomplish- 
ment, and ability to adjust to personal 
problems. 

The superior teacher accepts re- 
sponsibilities for helping to improve 
the service of other teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Traditionally this was 
the job of the principal or supervisor. 
The present point of view, of course, 
is that professional growth comes from 
teachers’ working together on prob- 
lems of common concern. 

If a teacher or principal has lost 
zest of living and working, it is a con- 
cern of the superior teacher to help 
him regain the desire for professional 
growth and development. 

Do you rate with your principal? If 
you are doing a good job in each of 
the five areas indicated, you will rate 
high with him and he will so indicate 
when he talks with other individuals. 

This high rating may or may not 
have a bearing on financial gains or 
promotions. Regardless of that out- 
come, a high rating will have an im- 
portant bearing on the outcomes of 
education in your school. 
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INNUMERABLE unsolicited letters 
to the NEA’s Division of ‘Travel Serv- 
ice attest: 

Travel with an NEA Tour is fun, 
inexpensive, and educational, .. . It’s 
a real service to NEA members. Con- 
genial companions are from all parts 
of the US and its possessions and rep- 
resent all fields of education, 

This summer NEA tours will travel 
by train, boat, and bus to the numer- 
ous scenic and historic areas of this continent. ‘Tour areas 
include: 

Canadian Rockies -Inside Passage - Pacific Northwest— 
Groups will leave Chicago by train and ride to Winnipeg 
and Saskatoon before spending six days in the Canadian 
Parks at Banff, Lake Louise, Columbia Icefield and Jasper, 
Continue thru the mountains to the Pacific to board the 
boat for the two-day sail down the Inside Passage to Van- 
couver and Victoria. After several days in the Canadian 
cities, sail into Seattle for four days. Visit Spokane and the 
Grand Coulee Dam. Visit the mines and cities of Montana 
before returning to Chicago, This is a 28-day tour. 

Mexico—For 20 days, visit our neighbors to the south. 
Travel over the scenic Pan American Highway, with stops 
in Monterrey, Valles, and Zimapan. Spend a week in the 
capital. See pre-conquest, colonial, and modern Mexico, 
Thrill to the music and folk dances. Make a five-day trip 
south of Mexico City to visit Puebla, Cuernavaca, and 
picturesque Taxco. This chartered-bus tour originates in 
San Antonio. 

New England-Quebec—The popu- 
lar tours of New England’s historic 
and literary shrines and scenic beau- 
ties and of Quebec's urban and rural 
areas will be repeated. Three of these 
groups will start in Chicago and will 
travel by train and chartered bus, re- 
turning by Niagara Falls. Two groups 
will also cruise up the Saguenay Riv- 
er gorge. Another group will travel 
by bus from Washington. 

A special post-NEA-convention tout 
will originate in, and return to, Bos 
ton. 

Cuba—Groups will sail from Miami 
to Cuba for two weeks in the island 
republic. A week will be spent in 
Havana, visiting both the historic and 
modern aspects of the city. The sec 





Top, the Jefferson Memorial in Washing- 
ton: top, right. a totem pole in Western 
Canada: center, Palace of Fine Arts, Mex- 
ico City; bottom. the cruise ship in the 
Saguenay River gorge. 
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ond week will be spent in the inte- 
rior, with several days in the Cienfue- 
gos area on the south coast and sev- 
eral days on the north coast of Cuba. 

Pacific Northwest-Yellowstone-Cal- 
ifornia—A 30-day train tour from Chi- 
cago will spend three full days in 
Yellowstone Park. Stop at Spokane 
and visit Grand Coulee Dam. Four 
days in Seattle and Victoria before 
going down the coast to Portland. 
Enroute to the heralded California 
cities, visit Shasta Lake, the lumbering 
center at Eureka, and drive thru the 
Redwoods. A week will be spent in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Stop 
at the Grand Canyon for two days. 

Eastern Cities—Train tours of 23 
days to the east coast will originate in 
St. Louis and Chicago. Groups will 
visit Lancaster County, Pa., before 
going to Washington for a full week. 
Trips will be made to Mt. Vernon, 
Annapolis, and Williamsburg. Spend 
four days in Philadelphia. Stay a week 
in the metropolis of New York. A 
special feature will be a visit to the 
UN. Enroute home, stop at Niagara 
Falls. 

Rocky Mountain-California-South- 
west—T'rain tours (27 days) leaving 
Chicago will spend three days in the 
Rocky Mountain National Park and 
Denver. Travel to Salt Lake City. 
Continue to the coast for a week in the 
San Francisco and Los Angeles areas. 
Another week in Arizona, with visits 
at Flagstaff, both the Navajo and Hopi 
Indian Reservations, and the Grand 
Canyon. Two more days at Santa Fe 
and Taos, N. Mex. 

All groups will participate in orien- 
tation sessions, which will interpret 
the factors influencing the lives of the 
people in the tour areas. Special events 
are scheduled with local teachers and 
members of other professional groups. 

Write the Division of Travel Ser- 
vice, NEA headquarters, for the 1949 
tour folder. 


Top, passengers on board a ship sailing 
thru the Inside Passage: center, Morro 
Castle quarding Havana harbor: bottom. 
left, Old Faithful in Yellowstone: bottom, 
tight, Chinatown, San Francisco. 
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GETTING INTO THE 





HE 1947-48 NEA membership map 

was printed in color. States whose 
NEA membership was 75-1009 that of 
State association membership were 
golden; 50-74%, green; 1-49%, red. 
[hirteen states, Alaska, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii were golden 
states—that is, they enrolled more than 
75% of the state association member- 
ship in the NEA. 

The story of how the states and 
territories which adopted the Unified 
Enrolment Plan outright achieved 
their goals was told in the November 
1948 JouRNAL under the title, “It Can 
Be Done.” Brief reports from the 
other golden states follow. 


Alabama 


For many years, membership in the 
\labama Education Association has 
been secured each year on the unit 
basis, We are fortunate in Alabama in 
using the county-city-unit plan of ad- 
ministering public schools. 

Under this plan, the initial meeting 
of teachers in the beginning of the 
school year is styled the institute. At 
the institute, most of our city and 
county groups of teachers have agreed 
unanimously, or by an overwhelming 
majority, to enrol 100% of their mem- 
bership in the AEA. 

A few years ago this plan was 
adopted in securing local and NEA 
membership. Consequently, a major- 
ity of Alabama cities and counties 
joined the three associations simulta- 
neously by group action. In fact, some 
10 or 15 county teacher associations 
have incorporated 100% membership 
in local, state, and national associa- 
tions in their respective constitutions, 
thus making professional membership 
practically automatic. 

In some of our larger units that do 
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not employ the countywide or state- 
wide plan, the procedure of joining 
all three associations is followed by 
schools. 

As the result of this system, we an- 
nually enrol about 98% of the white 
public-school teachers of the state and 
last year enrolled about 96% of these 
members in the NEA,—FRANK L, GROVE, 
secretary, AEA. 


Arkansas 

Our membership campaign begins 
with 14 regional meetings attended by 
district and county membership chair- 
men and local presidents. Specific 
plans of action are agreed upon for 
each county. This general approach 
usually secures about 80% of the en- 
rolments in the associations. 

In addition, the importance of NEA 
membership is considered at the 11 
regional schoolmaster clubs, which 
hold monthly meetings. 

Many of the county educational 
associations take up the matter of 
local, state, and national membership 
at their first meetings. A motion that 
the county should be 100% usually 
results, with instructions that the 
county school supervisor follow thru 
in attaining this goal. This procedure 
has proved to be very effective. 

Attendance at NEA conventions; 
the aggressive campaign being waged 
by the NEA for federal aid to educa- 
tion; and a leaflet, Ten Reasons Why 
Arkansas Teachers Should Join the 
AEA and the NEA, are contributing 


Our bifiliated 


STE sees 





factors.—HOYTE R. PYLE, executive sec- 
retary, AEA. 


Maryland 

MARYLAND’s achievement of the 
gold status is probably due, in large 
measure, to a recognition by ow 
teachers of the part played by the 
NEA in making our new salary scale 
possible in 1947, 

We never urge membership = in 
MSTA without attempting to sell the 
programs of our combined local, state, 
and national associations. In such a 
case, we point to the NEA’s work in 
publicizing the need for higher sal- 
aries for teachers and the effect which 
it had in paving the way for the public 
acceptance of our state program. 

The Maryland NEA director has 
stimulated NEA membership thru- 
out the state. 

Our Maryland delegates to the NEA 
Representative Assembly always come 
home with a great pride in, and en- 
thusiasm for, their profession. We 
make use of these former delegates 
on every occasion to promote the work 
of our local, state, and national or- 
ganizations. A goodly number of these 
teachers come to Baltimore three times 
a year, at their own expense, to meet 
together following the regular sessions 
of our Advisory Council. They there- 
by maintain their own enthusiasm 
and promote our professional pro- 
gram, 

We look forward to the time when, 
stemming from this increasingly larger 
group, our teachers will establish in 
Maryland a completely unified mem- 
bership in their local, state, and 
national professional organization.— 
MILSON C, RAVER, executive secretary, 
MSTA, 


Nevada 

THE state association has been re- 
organized this year. We have adopted 
a modified unified-dues plan and it 
will probably be the remainder of the 
year before an active reorganization 
can be completed. [The reoganiza- 
tion plan includes dues, 4 of 1% of 
the annual salary for state and na- 
tional associations. ] 

In the past, however, membership 
drives in Nevada were carried on 
directly by the NEA state director, 
who appointed county directors of 
membership in each county in the 
state. Each county chairman’ was 
responsible for the drive in his county. 
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‘This system was carried out for many 
years with success—successfully enough 
evidently to put Nevada in the gold. 
—EMILE J. GEZELIN, executive secretary, 
NSEA. 


Tennessee 


Tue formula for our NEA member- 
ship drive last year was quite simple: 
W-O-R-K! 

Our state NEA director 

Our TEA staff worked. 

Our local education association of- 
ficers worked. 

Ihe details of our drive included 
editorials in The Tennessee Teacher; 
wide publicity regarding progress of 
local membership campaigns; empha- 
sis on NEA thruout field-service pro- 
gram; regional TEA-NEA member- 
ship conferences; appointment of 
regional and local NEA directors.— 
A. D. HOLT, executive secretary, TEA. 


worked. 


Utah 

THE biggest factor in striking gold 
in Utah is the excellent activity of the 
officers of the local education associa- 
tions in the fall enrolment campaigns. 

All presidents of local associations 
meet together frequently during the 
year. Plans are made by this key group 
for coordinated local programs of 
enrolment and other professional ac- 
tivities. Success stories are swapped 
and new ideas developed thru group 
planning. 

Cooperation by boards of education 
is also important. A substantial and 
increasing number of Utah _ locals 
have arrangements with the board of 
education whereby equal monthly 
payroll deductions are made over 
a number of months for professional 
dues with the board of education 
advancing the money to the local, 
state, and national associations. 

By statute, boards of education are 
required to make such deductions 
up to 3% of the employe’s salary upon 
written request of the members. This 
provision is seldom invoked since 
most boards of education cooperate 
voluntarily to take advantage of the 
resultant boost in morale of employes 
thru such cooperation.—ALLAN M. 
WEST, executive secretary, UEA. 


Virginia 
VirGINIA got into the gold for a 


number of reasons, chief among which 
is the fact that in 1947 a field director 
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was added to our staff. In her contact 
with local associations, she never fails 
to describe the work of the NEA and 
to point out the advantages of unified 
membership. Then, too, in the Jour- 
nal we are giving more publicity to 
NEA than was formerly given. 

Not the least reason for an aroused 
interest in the NEA is the fact that 
attendance at the NEA convention has 
been encouraged and_ considerably 
increased. Our delegates return to 
their local associations NEA 
sadors of goodwill. 

But the most telling reason is the 
fact that our teachers are growing in 
professional spirit and in professional 
stature. They recognize the many ac- 
complishments of the NEA and how 
indispensable it is not only to have 
a strong state and local association, 
but likewise a strong national associa- 
tion that will hold high the torch 
for the improvement of public educa- 
tion, not only in America, but in the 
world as well.—ROBERT F. WILLIAMS, 
executive secretary, VEA. 


ambas- 


Washington 

Since 1921, the Washington Educa- 
tion Association has provided its local 
units with professional enrolment 
blanks which budget local, state, and 
national dues, making any combina- 
tion optional in one process. 

With these enrolment forms, the 
state association has supplied member- 
ship promotion materials, counsel, 
and encouragement. The local units of 
WEA have made the enrolment can- 
vass in their own areas, making dues 
remittances to the state and national 
headquarters respectively. 

In the 1944 representative assembly 
of WEA an amendment to the consti- 
tution was adopted which provided: 
“Active membership in the Washing- 
ton Education Association shall be 
accompanied by active membership 
in the local affiliated unit and the 
national Association in all cases where 
reciprocal arrangements are assured.” 

This was interpreted to mean that 
adoption of the allinclusive or unified 
membership plan would be_ permis- 
sive with each local unit. 

Acting on this authorization, more 
than half the local units adopted the 
unified plan in the first year, and at 
present three-fourths of our 100 units 
operate under the unified plan. 

In the annual membership cam- 
paigns, the leaders and agencies of 













Karl F. Winchell 


Ed Henderson 


Mr. Winchell, principal of Cheyenne High- 
school and president of the Wyoming 
Education Association in 1937, succeeded 
Nancy Jones as WEA executive secretary 
last August. Secretary of the Florida As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
Ed Henderson, succeeded James S. Rick- 
ards as executive secretary-treasurer of 
the Florida Education Association on Jan- 
uary l. 


the local, state, and national organi- 
zations have cooperated so closely and 
with such accord that it is quite im- 
possible to ascribe credit for accom- 
plishment to any level of our profes- 
sional setup. 

The high percentage of unified 
membership attained indicates the 
fine appreciation our teachers have of 
the fact that each organization is 
vital at its own level and that neither 
local nor state nor national association 
can carry out a comprehensive pro- 
gram alone.—ARTHUR L. MARSH, acting 
director of research, WEA. 


West Virginia 

In 1947-48, West Virginia enrolled 
93% of its teachers in their local, state, 
and national associations. We attrib- 
ute this high membership percentage 
to [1] the unified-dues plan of en- 
rolment, [2] an effective program for 
improved pupil and teacher welfare, 
and [3] strong local associations work- 
ing under the guidance of active local 
and state leadership. 

The accomplishment of many major 
educational objectives and the keen 
realization of additional school needs 
have developed within our teachers 
an appreciation of the importance of 
their professional associations. This 
has lead to cooperation and support. 
—PHARES E. REEDER, executive secretary, 
WVSEA., 





New Vistas of Sewice 


Sr. Louis County surrounds the city 
of St. Louis, Missouri, but netther the 
city nor the city schools are a part of 
the county organization, The county 
alone has 70-odd incorporated areas, 
63 elementary and rural-school dis- 
tricts, and 23 independent highschool 
districts. There is no central admints- 
trative head. Each district is autono 
mous except for the distinctly rural 
elementary districts which are unde) 
the jurisdiction of the county superin- 
tendent. Any coordination of educa- 
tional work or professional activity 
within the county is voluntary. 

The socio-economic range within 
the county varies from slum, both ur- 
han and rural, to some of the wealtht- 
est subdivisions in the United States. 
Heavy industry 1s represented in sever- 
al districts while highly restricted rest- 
dential suburbs com prise the othe 
extreme. 

The population is approac hing 350,- 
000. Almost 2000 teachers are em- 
ployed to serve 70,000 children. This 
article describes how these teachers 
from widely-separated districts, con- 
fronted with vastly different oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities, have de- 
veloped means to work together. 


CARL L. BYERLY 


Chairman, Plans and Policies Commission, 
St. Louis County Teachers Association, 
Clayton, Missouri 


N OCCUPATIONAL hazard of 

teachers seems to be professional 
lethargy. Yes, we hold general meet- 
ings and we assume that the inspira- 
tion will carry us thru 12 months until 
time for another injection. But by 
such sporadic activity we lose continu- 
ity of action and. frequently fail to 
hold a consciousness of group or pro- 
fessional solidarity. 

\fter years of following this conven- 
tional pattern the St. Louis County 
Teachers Association, under the lead- 
ership of President Otis A. See, de- 
cided upon a new venture in profes- 
sional activities, The results have been 
noteworthy, 


Planning Commission Appointed 
The first step in the rejuvenation 
process was taken by the executive 
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committee in 1946 in the appointment 
of a Plans and Policies Commission of 
10, composed of classroom teachers, 
principals, and superintendents. 
This planning commission adopted 





a plattorm: [1] to provide continuity 
to activities of the association; [2] to 
analyze the current needs and _ prob- 
lems of the membership and suggest 
programs which would render definite 
assistance to teachers; [3] to assist ex- 
isting agencies (such as the coopera- 
tive visual education department, 
Secondary Principals Council, the Co- 
operating Superintendents) to render 
more effective service; [4] to arrange 
sectional or special-interest confer- 
ences, symposiums, or workshops 
when they seemed to be indicated; 
and [5] to provide a more effective 
“finger-on-the-pulse” for the executive 
committee. 


News Bulletin 


One of the first outcomes was the 
inauguration of a monthly news bul- 
letin so the 2000 members could be 
kept informed. ‘The first issues were 
mimeographed; later ones have been 
printed. 


Analysis of Possible Activities 

\ questionnaire was circulated to 
the entire membership to secure sug- 
gestions as to the types of activities 
that should be initiated. More than 
80°, of the questionnaires were re- 
turned, Analysis of these returns re- 
vealed the projects which teachers 
wanted undertaken: 

[1] Develop a catalog of educational 
resources in the St. Louis area which 
could be used to vitalize classroom 
instruction thru field trips, demonstra- 
tions, lectures, displays. 

[2] Bring in specialists to meet with 
special-interest groups and work in 
the county for several consecutive days 


i 


with groups interested in reading 
problems; guidance at elementary 
level; intergroup education; a series of 
visual-education clinics; a workshop 
on classroom utilization of radio; a 


iin anh sedi tos C EI 


conference on conservation. 


Audio-Visual Education Clinics 

As a result of this survey, the execu- 
tive committee held five audio-visual 
education clinics at different centers 


in the county on successive evenings 
during the week of October 20, 1947. 

Floyde Brooker, visual-education 
specialist of the US Office of Educa. 
tion, conducted these clinics. He met 
with individual school faculties and 
with special meetings of such groups 
as elementary principals, highschool 
principals, superintendents, and vis- 
ual-education directors. 
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One outgrowth of this project was 
the formulation of an attractive and 
helpful booklet, Audio-Visual Aids to 
Teaching. ‘The brochure was dis- 
tributed in September to all members 
of the association. It has proved so 
popular that a second printing has 
been made. 


aR RE sree atic 


Intergroup Education 




















Another major project was a series 2 
of conferences on intergroup educa- 
tion which brought nationally known 
specialists into the county. This hu- 
man-relations program had a double- 
barrelled aspect. 

Lloyd Allan Cook was engaged to 
prepare the way for such a program 
by spending two days a month in the 
county before the main conference. 
He had one meeting with the com- 
bined boards of education, the super- 
intendents, and highschool principals. 
He met also with all the science and 
social-studies teachers in joint session 
and with a few student groups in in | 
dividual highschools. 

Alice V. Keliher was the main 
speaker at a general session of all 
county teachers in December and the 
other four specialists spent the re 
mainder of the week in the schools. 

Nearly a hundred discussion groups 
were met by these leaders. The meet- 
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ings consisted of entire faculties, sub- 
ject groups (such as_ social-science 
teachers or primary teachers) , 
dent councils, student 
highschool social-studies classes, 
service clubs, 
classes in education. 

Several thousand teachers, students, 
and patrons have a better understand- 
ing of group tensions, prejudice, dis- 
crimination, “scape-goating,” “stereo- 
thinking, and of the threat to 
democracy inherent in such attitudes. 

The subcommittee which developed 
the intergroup education conferences 
has since published a pamphlet with 
annotated listings of recommended 
films for classroom use on the subject 
of human relations. 

It also found funds to provide fel- 
lowships for 11 teachers to attend 
summer workshops on intergroup 
education, six at the University of 
Chicago and five at the University of 
Southern California. 


stu- 
assemblies, 
PTA 


meetings, university 


type” 





It is planned that these teachers 
will provide the leadership and the 
nucleus for continued professional ac- 
tivity in the area of human relations 
for our association during the coming 
months and years. 


Community Associations Helped 


A most fruitful venture has been an 
attempt to help the 17 local commu- 
nity teachers associations 'vitalize their 
own programs. 

In October of 1947 and 1948, meet- 
ings of the officers of these associations 
were arranged. Thus for the first time 
they have been given an opportunity 
to compare activities and ideas. 

The speaker at the first meeting was 
Everett Keith, executive secretary of 
the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion. The officers participating in 
these meetings have unanimously en- 
dorsed their continuation on an an- 
nual basis. 


Emphasis is being given to the de- 
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velopment of dynamic and creative 
programs at the local level—including 
the participation of teachers in more 
community activities—to identify the 
schools with community life and 
needs. 

As a result of the first meeting, nine 
of the local associations affiliated with 
the NEA and others have followed 
suit as they have learned of the advan- 
tages. 


Caucus of Delegates to MSTA 

A conference of a still different na- 
ture has been held in October of the 
past two years. All the elected dele- 
gates to the Missouri State Teachers 
Association meet to acquaint them- 
selves with the business which will be 
brought before the House of Delegates 
at the annual meetings of the MSTA. 

No attempt is made to instruct the 
80 delegates how to vote, but for the 
first time all delegates from the county 
can participate intelligently in the 
business session because they are in- 
formed as to the agenda and the major 
problems to come up for legislative 
action. 





Catalog of Community Resources 

The committee in charge of devel- 
oping a catalog of community re- 
sources for teachers in the St. Louis 
area has discovered that it has a tre- 
mendous project on its hands. Ways 
and means of developing it are still in 
the formative stage. 


Conference on Conservation 


The latest major undertaking in 
line with the expressed interest of the 
membership. was a conference this fall 
on conservation, arranged in conjunc- 
tion with the Missouri Conservation 
Commission. 













General sessions were addressed by 
Louis Bromfield and W. A. Albrecht. 
Smaller groups of a workshop or sem- 
inar variety made it possible for ev- 
eryone to participate actively in a 
group which interested him. 


Evaluation and Publications 


In order 
and 


that something concrete 
permanent may devolve from 
these projects, each committee which 
sets up a major program is retained in 
action until an evaluation session is 
held and a summary 
ready for publication. 

The published outcome of 
major project, made available to all 
teachers, includes a review of the high- 
lights of the conference; a list of prac- 
tical suggestions to aid teachers in 
utilizing the materials and ideas pro- 
posed; and a bibliography of teaching 
aids such as printed materials, local 
resources, films, radio programs, deal- 
ing with the conference subject. 


statement is 


each 


Looking to the Future 


The planning commission is com- 
mitted to a policy of providing as- 
sistance where teachers indicate it is 
needed. While continuation of the 
commission will be at the pleasure of 
new officers elected this year, it is 
generally felt that this more compre- 
hensive type of professional activity 
which has been set into operation will 
be continued. 

More clinic-type meetings may be 
arranged to deal with reading, guid- 
ance, human development, health edu- 
cation, depending upon what teachers 
want. It is possible that summer work- 





DRAWINGS BY DE G. 


WOOLLEY 


shops eventually may be an outcome 
of these meetings. 

A new pattern of activity has been 
established. It is democratic, progres 
sive, professional. As we learn to work 
together in diverse ways, pooling our 
interests and energy, new vistas of 
service and growth become apparent 
to us all. 
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HE selection of the superintend- 

ent of schools is the most crucial 
single decision a board of education 
makes. 

The superintendency is an impor- 
tant position of public trust. Under 
policies determined by the board with 
his advice and counsel, the superin- 
tendent is the hope of the citizens 
for realizing good schools. 

His personal and technical equip- 
ment is the hope of the educational 
staff for sympathetic, wise, and com- 
petent leadership. His skill and _ ef- 
fectiveness mean much to the satis- 
faction which the board derives from 
itis civic service and to the response 
the board receives from the public. 

Recent employment experiences il- 
lustrate the gradual replacement of 
chance and _ hit-or-miss methods on 
the part of boards of education by 
active search for competence in the 
superintendency. 

Successful results suggest principles 
and technics of recruitment embody- 
ing the following stages: 

|1] Public announcement of  va- 
cancy—Positive knowledge of a vacan- 
cy assures both prospective candidates 
who may become interested, and pro- 
fessional sources which may be asked 
they act within 
the scope of professional ethics. 

(2| Formulation of personal stand- 
ards and professional qualifications— 


to recommend, that 


Personal standards and_ professional 
qualifications, tailor-made for the 
local school system, express the com- 
munity expectation of the superin- 
tendent. Whim, caprice, and careless 
and unfair judgment should not in- 
filtrate the specifications, 

Ihe board may well seek the ad- 
vice of professional organizations of 
educators in determining qualifica- 
tions. But care must be taken that the 
participation of professional—or lay— 
groups does not make the superin- 
tendent beholden to their special 
interests. 

No two schoolboards will fix identi- 
cal criteria, but personal qualities, 
basic education, professional training, 
and experience are of concern to all. 

Personal fitness—There are no sub- 
stitutes for the personal qualities of 
vision, courage, integrity, industry, 
and the ability to work with people 
from all walks of life. The superin- 
tendent is educational leader of all 


the people. 
58 


Other personal considerations in- 
clude likelihood of 
social and civic life of the community 
constructively; genuine liking for 
children and youth; vigorous health; 
skill and initiative, exerted with ad- 
ministrative sensitivity, in promoting 


fitting into the 


educational programs; genuine desire 
to recognize and to reward staff worth: 
and a disposition to stimulate and 


This article is based 


advancement of the public schools. 

{f{] Skill and will to offer the board 
courageous leadership and profession- 
al advice based on the best education- 
al thinking and practice. 

Other more technical essentials in- 
clude training to know the compo- 
nent structure of the community; skill 
in developing and operating budgets: 
initiative in recruiting teachers and 


upon a study which 


the American Association of School Ad- 


ministrators now has 


SELECTING 


constructive criticism and 
suggestions. 


to accept 

Criteria for professional — back- 
ground and training spring from the 
multitudinous duties of the superin- 
tendent. He has final responsibility, 
subject to the board of education, for 
personnel, curriculum and instruction, 
finance and business management, 
school properties, public relations. 

‘Technical skill of a high order is 
necessary to discharge his trust and to 
administer the broad scope and _ in- 
creasing complexity of the American 
school system. Inspiration and _ fore- 
sight are indispensable to its contin- 
ual educational advancement. 

Professional competence — Experi- 
ence and current practice suggest the 
following professional qualifications as 
prerequisite to successful school su- 
perintendence: 


{a} Basic education, professional 
training, and experience commensu- 
rate with the requirements of the 
position. 

[b] Understanding of and skill in 
leading staff and lay participation in 
developing policies and programs. 

{c] Ability to delegate authority 
wisely and deliberately to the admin- 
istrative and instructional staff. 

[d] Faith to deal loyally and fairly 
with stafl and employes, always main- 
taining their respect and consecrated 
efforts, 

je] Ability to develop dynamic pro- 
grams for promoting the continuous 






in process 


administrative staff and in freeing 
them for their fullest expression; and 
expertness in public relations. 

[3] Planned procedures for search 
and selection—The board should de- 
termine the procedure of search and 
selection beforehand, keeping the plan 
suficiently flexible to meet 
seen contingencies. 


untlore- 


Some boards find it expedient to 
appoint a committee on 
search. Others prefer to have the en- 
tire board participate. When the 
board is a larger one, a special com- 
mittee interferes less with other board 
activities. 


special 


Objectors to the special committee 
dissent mainly in principle. They as- 
sert that the job is too important to 
delegate to a subcommittee, however 
able and unassailable its personnel 
may be; that a superintendent chosen 
under such a plan will feel obligated 
to the members of the subcommittee, 
even tho the entire board makes the 
final selection. 

To these objections some very able 
administrators add the personal one 
that the committee plan blocks their 
appraisal of the personality of the 
entire board until negotiations reach 
an advanced stage. 

An early decision for the board to 
make, therefore, is whether to con- 
duct its inquiry by special committee 
or as a whole. The final choice always 
rests with the full board alone, even 
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if a special committee conducts pre- 
liminary screening. 

[4] Likely prospects within the sys- 
tem — Lhe board should determine 
whether there are persons in the sys- 
tem who are qualified for the super- 
intendency. Boards must insure com- 
petence in promotion if they wish 
for personal and _ professional 
growth to permeate the staff. 

On the other hand, they should 
protect the schools against provincial- 


zeal 


ism, complacency, stagnation, and es- 
pecially the dead weight of politics. 
“Influence” to get in requires “influ- 
ence” to stay in. The pressures and 


‘The board communicates directly 
with both voluntary applicants and 
recommended candidates, forwarding 
applications with full instructions for 
completing them and for providing 
additional data useful in evaluation. 


As the completed applications, 
recommendations, and descriptive 
data accumulate, the board or its 


committee is ready to commence 
screening and elimination. Setting 
well in advance the date to begin the 
narrowing-down expedites the process. 

[6] Narrowing down the list—First 
the board eliminates candidates and 
prospective candidates who do not 
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motives of special groups must not 
subordinate the education of children 
and youth to any partisan principle, 
organizational interest, or personal 
ambition. 

Boards should accept applications 
from and consider individuals of the 
local staff, but they should also can- 
vass beyond the system for the most 
competent administrator. 

[5] Accumulating recommendations 
and applications—The accumulation 
of recommendations and applications 
is in order after the board has pub- 
licized its standards. Individual board 
members will save themselves time 
and possible embarrassment by re- 
ferring all suggestions and nomina- 
tions to the search committee, the 
president or secretary, or other desig- 
nated official. 

The board should give notice of 
the vacancy and supply its specifica- 
tions to reputable college and uni- 
versity placement agencies, profession- 
al educational organizations, and in- 
dividuals in influential educational 
capacities. Boards do not discharge 
their public trust by casually adver- 
using a vacancy and receiving appli- 
cations. 

Restricting consideration to volun- 
tary candidates inevitably means by- 
passing highly qualified administra- 
tors. The job should seek the indi- 
vidual. Yet the individual must have 
a genuine interest in the position. 
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meet the minimum personal and pro- 
fessional qualifications. 

The next step is to narrow the list 
of the technically qualified to a select 
few for individual interviews with the 
whole board. The select group should 
include only the best qualified in 
terms of the standards previously es- 
tablished. Confidential papers and re- 
ports submitted by university authori- 
ties and by other appropriate sources 
constitute the bases for elimination. 

The number selected for personal 
interview should be determined in ad- 
vance by the whole board, with pro- 
vision for some flexibility. 

Individual interviews with the final 
group should be arranged by the 
board at the school district’s expense. 
The ethics of the situation demand 
that proceedings be conducted in 
strictest confidence. Competent ad- 
ministrators of recognized standing 
rarely enter into such interviews un- 
less they are assured in advance that 
there is no obligation on either side 
and that the interviews will be con- 
fidential. 

Every member of the board should 
respect such a pledge. Superintendents 
have at times been seriously embar- 
rassed in their local communities by 
release of their names to thm press as 
having been “considered” but not 
elected. 

During the interviews, each board 
member should “‘have at hand a 

Zz. 


” 
4 


résumé of the interviewee’s qualifi- 
cations, as related to the established 
standards. When the board has had 
access to the documentary evidence in 
advance, the interview is more fruitful. 

Some boards—as a unit or by repre- 
sentative—also visit the home com- 
munities of the leading prospects. 
Probably the best time is immediately 
after the personal interviews. 

[7] Final selection—Responsibility 
for electing the superintendent re- 
sides in the full board alone. Only 
when the final decision is made by 
the entire board is there substantial 
groundwork for continuing compati- 


SCHOOLS 


NORMAN J. BOYAN 


Graduate Student 
Harvard University 


bility between all the board members 
and the new superintendent. 

Unanimous election is good public 
policy. It augurs a harmonious rela- 
tionship between the board and the 
superintendent. It buttresses the con- 
fidence of the lay and school com- 
munity in board and superintendent. 

Assiduous cultivation of excellent 
public relations with newspapers and 
radio during the search and the selec- 
tion strengthens the position of the 
board and of a newly elected super- 
intendent. A friendly press and an 
informed community are indispensa- 
ble for successful accomplishment. 

Favorable and timely public an- 
nouncement and close documentation 
of the qualifications of the man for 
the job smooth the way for the new 
incumbent and make for continued 
public confidence in the board. 

In selecting the superintendent of 
schools, the board’s action often af- 
fects the education of a generation of 
American citizenship. The best selec- 
tion results only when board members 
disregard personal prejudices and co- 
operate harmoniously to find compe- 
tent professional leadership. 

To the extent that the board suc- 
ceeds in this, its most crucial decision, 
does it measure up to the full stature 
of its civic duty. 
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All This and Statehood Too? 


PARKA-clad \laskan Eskimo, 
stranded from his village non- 
chalantly hitches a ride home with the 


visiting Secretary of State. ‘Vhat is 


cle mocracy! 

The weather-beaten crew members 
of an Arctic Coast Guard cutter ran- 
sack their ship for safety pins and 
outing flannel for a stork shower fon 


the wile of a government school teach- 


er in an isolated Bering Sea station. 
\nd, because their “old man” is a 
family man himself and knows how 


it is in times like this, the cutter stands 
by until atte 

Then anchor and 
sail away, we ll-pleased with what they 


the blessed event. 


the men hoist 


mentally term “masculine ethciency” 


in having weathered a crisis usually 
dealt with by the distaff side. ‘That ts 
brotherhood of man! 

A Tlingit lays aside the medicine 
rattle of his fathers and hurries down 
to the village to consult the visiting 
government doctor. He sees nothing 
startling in the doctor’s use of the 
stethoscope, the x-ray, or the ophthal- 
moscope. That is progress! 

Dogteams and DC-4’s. Snow shoes 
and spike heels. Mukluks and the 
“New Look.” Fur parkas and deécol- 
leté. Seal blubber and 
Roebuck and statehood! 


sirloin. Sears 


Yes, that is a_ bird's-eye view of 
the Alaska of Alaska, the 
“great country,” old ways meet new 
ways and primitive conditions blend 
strangely with miracles of modern 
science. Truly, there are many new 
“strange things under the midnight 
sun,” 


today. In 


Education and the mail-order cata- 
log have long since become the com- 


mon denominator of a brand new 
way of life in Alaska. 
The government schools, head- 


quartered in Juneau, and directed by 
the Alaska Native Service, reach into 
the farthest outposts. A government 
teacher in an isolated station is teach- 
er, doctor, nurse, mayor, radio op- 
erator, lawyer, director of public and 
private relations, and spiritual ad- 
viser all rolled into one. 

The Alaska Native Service operates 
a number of boarding schools for de- 
pendent native children. Largest of 
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these is Mt. Edgecombe School on 
Japonski Island near Sitka maintained 
primarily for highschool — students. 
Wrangell Institute at Wrangell cares 
for eclementary-grade pupils. 

The public schools are directly 
under the supervision of an Alaskan 
commissioner of education, his stall, 
and a Territorial Board of Education. 
James C. Ryan is the present commis- 
sioner. 

There are two kinds of schools in 
the public-school system—the schools 
in the incorporated towns and the 
rural schools. ‘The town schools, whose 
teachers are 


elected by a board of 


directors, are locally administered 
by the schoolboard, a city superin- 
tendent, and principals. In the rural 
schools, teachers are appointed by the 
commissioner of education are 
directly responsible to him. 

The University of Alaska, an ac- 
credited four-year college, is located 
at College, Alaska, near Fairbanks. 

In many of the villages, both white 
and native children attend the public 
school. This, farsighted educators be- 
lieve, is the ideal situation and many 
are looking forward to the time when 
all public and government schools 
will be consolidated. 

All types of schools have a strong 
health program and conduct rigid 
physical examinations for both pupils 
and teachers. The school program is 
closely correlated with that of the De- 
partment of Health. The department's 
boat, the “Hygiene,” staffed with ca- 
pable doctors and nurses, makes regu- 
lar trips thruout Southeastern Alaska. 
Free x-rays are available to all who 
wish to avail themselves. Mass x-ray- 
ing has met with marked success. 

The public schools have the loval 
support of Alaska’s legislators and of 
civic organizations, Thruout the ter- 
ritory, there is consistent interest in 
the welfare of the schools. Free 
lunches, free milk, and cod-liver oil 
—“musts” in Alaska—are projects spon- 
sored by lodges and service clubs. 

Alaska has 80 schools. Of this num- 
ber, 23 are in incorporated districts 
and 57 in unincorporated districts. 
City schools employ 365 teachers and 
rural schools 125. Anchorage, the larg- 


and 


GENEVIEVE MAYBERRY 


Teacher, Juneau Elementary School 
Juneau, Alaska 


est town system, has 81 teachers, a su- 
perintendent, and four principals, 
Palmer, in the Matanuska Valley, the 
largest school in an unincorporated 
area, employs 19 teachers, a super- 
intendent, and two principals. 

Altho only three years of college 
are required for the elementary cer- 
tificate in Alaska, 57% of the elemen- 
tary teachers in 1947-48 had bachelor’s 


aT 








degrees; 7.59% master’s de- 


grees. In the highschools, 81% of the 


p¢ »yssessed 


teachers had bachelor’s degrees and 
9% had master’s. 

There emergency certi- 
ficates issued to highschool teachers, 


were no 


and only 6% of the elementary teach- 
ers were teaching on emergency cer- 
tificates. The average salary for 1947- 
48 was $3677.55. 
Denominational or _ parochial 
schools are maintained for the most 
part for dependent children. Most of 
these are boarding schools supported 
by mission 


boards or missionary- 


minded congregations. 


Outstanding in this latter group is 
Sheldon Jackson Junior College at 
Sitka. —The school was founded by 
Sheldon Jackson, “father of Alaskan 


education,” in 1878. May 1946 was 
the date of the first junior-college 
commencement at Sheldon Jackson 
and the first in Alaska. John Williams, 
a native Indian of Yakutat was the 
only one graduate at that time. 

The school, supported by the Na- 
tional Board of Missions of the Pres- 
byterian church, is the oldest school 
in Alaska and is responsible for the 
development of a number of compe- 
tent leaders among the native people. 
At the present time, both white and 
native students attend the junior col- 
lege. Leslie Yaw is superintendent; 
Gladys Whitmore, principal; and Ro- 
land Wurster, dean of the college. 

Alaska teachers are enthusiastic 
members of their national and state 
organizations. In 1946-47, Alaska led 


all other areas in NEA 


membership is of state membership 


‘The Alaska 


an active, forward-looking organiza 


percentage 


Education Association, 
tion, has made rapid progress in the 
achievement of educational goals. 
\laskan voters have expressed them- 
selves as unreservedly in favor of state- 
\laskan youth ig trained 
for effective citizenship in the new 
that 
to come. 


hood. iS bei 


state Alaskans are convinced is 


It is the dream of every loyal Alas- 
kan that 
the brightest in the glittering galaxy 
that makes the Stars Stripes 
a banner of glorv and a symbol of the 
rightness ol 


the new star may be one of 
and 


democracy. 


An Alaskan fourth grade learns 
about the rest of the world. 
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J. MELVILLE BROUGHTON 
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NEW SENATORS DISCUSS FEDERAL AID 


NTHUSIASM for legislation in 
E; behalf of federal aid for the pub- 
lic schools has been expressed by many 
of the newly-elected US Senators. 

Ihe JouRNAL sent telegrams to each, 
asking if they 
then 


would care to state 
positions on federal-aid  legis- 
lation similar to $472, which passed 
the Senate in the 80th Congress. 

Che following statements had been 
received as we went to press: 

Senator Miller, Idaho: “Highly in 
favor of federal aid.” 

Senator Douglas, Ul.: “Favor prin- 
ciples of federal aid, but want to 
study detailed provisions of $472 be 
fore expressing opinion on_ precise 
features,” 

Senator Gillette, lowa: “I shall con- 
tinue to support local control, but 
I shall strongly support federal aid.” 
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Senator Chapman, Ky.: “During the 
80th Congress I supported strongly 
and spoke in favor of federal aid.” 

Senator Long, La.: “I will vote for 
federal aid, provided terms are same 
or similar to $472.” 

Senator Smith, Maine: “I am fon 
federal aid.” 

Senator Humphrey, Minn.: “I have 
consistently favored a program of fed- 
eral aid.” 

Senator Hendrickson, N. ].: Favors 
emergency aid not infringing on state 
autonomy, to be discontinued as soon 
as state and federal governments 
divide tax fields so states can meet 
their obligations out of state funds. 

Senator Anderson, N. Mex.: “I have 
been and am in favor of federal aid.” 

Senator Broughton, N. C.: “Shall 
certainly give my active support.” 


Kerr, Okla.: “I will work 
for federal aid to education.” 
Senator Mundt, S. Dak.: “I cannot 
convey any commitment since to do so 
would be to violate a long-standing 


Senator 


rule not to commit myself in advance, 
I assure you of my continued interest 
in and support of America’s best edu- 
cational interests.” 

Senator Kefauver, Venn.: “TI strong- 
ly favor federal aid and expect to join 
in sponsoring a bill.” 

Senator Johnson, Texas: “Advocat- 
ed federal aid without federal con- 
trol, in my campaign,” 

Senator Neely, W. Va.: “I shall 
whole-heartedly support long-overdue 
federal aid.” 

Senator Hunt, Wyo.: “Favor federal 
aid, but no commitments until bill is 
presented for final vote.” 
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Teacher-Education Commission 


A series of eight regional confer- 
ences thruout the United States are 
being held during January and Feb- 
ruary by the National Commission on 
and Professional 
Standards as a part of its action pro- 
meet the critical teacher 
shortage anticipated during the next 
10 years in the elementary field. 


Teacher Education 


gram to 


Teacher-Retirement Survey 


IN COOPERATION with the NEA Re- 


search Division, the National Coun- 
cil on ‘Teacher Retirement is con- 
ducting a postal-card survey of 15,- 


000 teachers to study migration of 
teachers across state lines and its in- 
fluence on the existing retirement 
laws. Improvement of laws so that 
teachers may get credit toward retire- 
ment will be 
discussed at the annual meeting of 
the council at San Feb- 
ruary 21-22. 


for out-of-state service 


Francisco, 


Service to Resolutions Committees 

THE Educational Policies Commis- 
sion will, in March, send materials to 
assist resolutions committees of NEA 
departments and state education as- 
sociations in selecting timely prob- 
lems about which to issue resolutions, 
and to provide them with EPC rec- 
ommendations about such problems. 

Suggestions for inclusion in the list 
of tumely problems are solicited by 
William G. Carr, secretary of the 
Commission. Send your suggestions to 
Dr. Carr at NEA headquarters. 


Overseas Teacher Guests 


One of the major purposes of the 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund for 
1948-49 will be to bring additional 
overseas teachers to this country for a 
period of study. A state or local asso- 
ciation raising enough funds to bring 
a teacher may have an overseas teacher 
assigned to its area during the sum- 
mer or fall of 1949. Or several groups 
may share the cost and divide the time 
of an overseas teacher. 

Any group interested in this phase 
of the Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 
project for 1948-49 may obtain fur- 
ther information by writing to Wil- 
liam G. Carr at NEA headquarters. 

The following is the current status 
(as of November 22) of visitors and 
prospective the United 





visitors in 
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*“ YOUR NEA 





LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN 


J. Easton Parratt, 


new chairman of the 
NEA Legislative Com- 
mission, is director of 
research and school 
finance for the Utah 
State Department of 
Public Instruction. 








States, financed in part or whole by 
the Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund: 
Visits in progress—Auh Chun-Suk, 
Seoul, Korea; Lay Chin-tsing, Nan- 
king, China; Li Tsing-song, Nanking, 


China; Ilselore Winter, Weisbaden, 
Germany. 
Visitors expected — Lotte Beran, 


Vienna, Austria; Helene Brule, Tours, 
France; Ryuzo Matsumine, Matsumo- 
to City, Japan; Kotaro Shinozaki, Ash- 
ikaga City, Japan; Jean-Jose Vallette, 
Levallois-Perret, France; Wu 
Nanking, China. 

Visits completed—Joseph Elcheroth, 
Luxembourg City, Luxembourg; Rita 
Chetcuti, Floriana, Malta; Karen Jac- 
obsen, Porstrunn, Norway 

Negotiations continue 
principal teachers organization or 
other agencies in: Burma, Ethiopia, 
Indonesia, Italy, Netherlands, Philip- 
pines, and Siam. 


lang, 


with the 


Safety in Home Economics 


MATERIAL to assist home-economics 
instructors in teaching safety as an 
integral part of their programs will be 
developed jointly by the NEA Safety 
Commission and the NEA Depart- 
ment of Home Economics. 

At the November meeting of the 
joint committee at NEA headquarters, 
projects to stimulate interest in this 
field were outlined by experts in home- 
making, school administrators, and 
safety consultants. 


Regional Legislative Conferences 
Tue NEA Division of Legislative- 
Federal Relations sponsored 11 re- 





gional conferences this past fall for 
school and lay leaders to discuss plans 
for federal school legislation in the 
Sist Congress. Conlerences were held 
in Washington, D. C.; Chicago,; Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Jamestown, N. D.; Spo- 
kane; Reno, Nev.; San Francisco; Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex.; Denver; Boston; 
and Los Angeles. 


Citizenship Committee Meeting 


THe NEA Citizenship Committee 
met in Washington December 9-11. 
On December 11 the group was joined 
by the Planning Committee for the 
Fourth National Conference on, Citi- 
zenship, which will be held in New 
York in mid-May. Approximately 40 
people, representing as many national 
organizations or agencies, have ac- 
cepted membership on the Planning 
Committee. 


Institute of Organization Leadership 


THE fourth annual NEA Institute 
of Organization Leadership, a train- 
ing school for leaders of professional 
organizations, will be held July 25- 
August 19, 1949, under the auspices 
of The American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The 1949 Institute is designed to 
aid officers of professional organiza- 
tions to develop the technics, skills, 
and knowledge necessary for compe- 
tence in leadership: parliamentary 
law; public speaking; good public re- 
lations; the history, structure, and pro- 
gram of our united associations; plan- 
ning for next year’s work. The lectures 
on school law, by Karl Berns, which 
proved so popular in earlier Institutes, 
will be enlarged. Learning to lead so 
as to rally the full force of a group will 
be the subject of study and practice. 

Membership in the Institute is open 
to officers of state associations, local 
associations, Classroom-teacher groups, 
FTA sponsors and FTA presidents, 
and others who wish to prepare them- 
selves for leadership in our profession- 
al organization. 

This opportunity to receive training 
for professional leadership, to earn 
four hours of college credit, and to en- 
joy the many attractions of the na- 
tion’s capital should appeal to all 
teachers who seek to render greater 
service to their profession. For further 
information write to Editor, NEA 
JourNAL, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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A GIFT FOR THE ASSOCIATION 


Lay Chin-tsing, in this 
country from China un- 
der an OTRF grant, pre- 
sents to the NEA a 
beautiful silk embroid- 
ered picture. NEA Sec- 
retary Givens and As- 
sociate Secretary Carr 
accept on behalf of the 
Association. 





Free Bulletin on Teacher Exchange 


lore en 
lies for l 


l m ploy ment 
niled States 


letin containing information on the 


O pportunt- 
Teachers, a bul- 


teacher with 


interchange 
Canada, 


program 
and 
teaching positions in South America, 


England, and France, 
occupied territories, and US posses- 
sions and territories, may be obtained 
Interna- 
tional Relations, NEA headquarters. 


free from the Committee on 


Education for All American Youth 


A New printing of the report of the 
Educational Policies Commission’s rec 


ommendations for secondary schools, 


Education for All American Youth, 


Since her election 
as NEA President in 
July. Mabel Stude- 
baker has attended 
the Unesco meeting 
abroad and has made 
addresses in 30 cities 
in 13 states. 

There were Stude- 
bakers galore in 
South Bend, Ind., dur- 
ing American Educa- 
tion Week. Miss Stu- 
debaker is shown 
here, left, in front 
of the Henry Stude- 
baker School, where 
she is being greeted 
by Ronnie Jeshow, 
student-council presi- 
dent, and Principal 
Crissie Reimold. A 
Studebaker automo- 
ble was furnished by the South Bend manu- 


has been run. Copies are available 
from the NEA for $1. 

he companion volume on elemen- 
tary schools, Education for All Amert- 
can Children, may 
the NEA for $1.25. 


be ordered trom 


Future Teachers of America 


FTA clubs in highschool and FTA 
chapters in college select and prepare 
young people for professional and civ- 
ic leadership. For information and ap- 
plication forms write to Wilda Free- 
bern Faust, FTA, national secretary, 
NEA headquarters. | 


Exchange Teachers 
ALL exchange teachers from abroad 


receive complimentary visiting mem- 
berships in the NEA. Under this plan, 
they receive THE JOURNAL and a com- 
plimentary membership card. Foreign 
associations usually reciprocate tor 
the US teacher abroad. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N.W., 
D.C. See 517-24 
of November 1948 JOURNAI 

Next meeting of Representative As- 
sembly: Boston, Mass., July 3-8. 

Federal 10-41 of 
JOURNAL. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 
Leaflet No. 135. Free from NEA 

Victory Action Goals: See 
I91S JOURNAL. pages 360-61 
NEA Platform and Resolutions: N/A 


Handbook, pages 377-91. 


Washington 6, pages 


aid: See pages this 


Program 
September 


NEA departments, committees, com- 
missions, and councils: Complete intor 
mation, Handbook, pages 291-358 

Affiliated associations: State. 52. Local 
sa 


2508. See pages 96-99 of Handbook, 1948 
for information about affiliating. 


NEA DUES 
Regular—including full privi 
and a year’s subscription to 
JOURNAL eee Pee . $5 

Special—including full active _ privi- 
leges plus a year’s subscription to Jour 
NAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings .$10 

Life—full privileges for life, including 
JouRNAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
......$150 or $15 annually for 


active 


leges 


10 vears. 








MILEAGE FOR OUR STUDEBAKER! 


On November 7, Miss Studebaker was 
special guest on the Quiz Kids radio pro- 
gram. She is pictured, right, with Quiz- 


master Joe Kelly and Quiz Kids David Frei- 
felder, Lonny Lunde, Miriam Anver, Joel 
Kupperman, and Pat Conlon. 


facturer to take President Studebaker on a 
tour of the schools. 
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72 DEPARTMENTS, 





Unesco National Commission 





Rees H. Hucues, president of Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
has been reappointed for a three-year 
term as representative of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education to the US National 
Commission to Unesco. 


AASA Nominees 
RECENT primary mail balloting by 
members of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators resulted 
in the nomination of the following for 
AASA president in 1949: Superinten- 
dents John L. Bracken, Clayton, Mo.; 
| Hobart M. Corning, Washington, D. 
» C.; Claude V. Courter, Cincinnati; 
Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, Denver; and 
Alfred D. Simpson, associate professor 
; of education, Harvard University. 
0 By: the time this JOURNAL reaches 
55 readers, election results will have been 
ig announced. The February JOURNAL 
10 will carry the results of the election 
12 for president, second vicepresident, 
gs and executive committee member. 


DESP Conference 


“SKILLS Instruction in the Modern 
Elementary School” will be the theme 
of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals’ ‘Tenth Annual Con- 
ference on Elementary Education to 
be held at Boston University, Boston, 
Mass., July 11-22, 1949. Two semester 
credits may be earned at this two-week 
conference. A $5 deposit sent to Eva 
G, Pinkston at NEA headquarters will 
reserve a room for you in the dormi- 
tory. 





woe. 


Deans of Women Convention 

KEYNOTE speaker at the opening 
session of the annual convention of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women [April 18-21] at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., will be Helen 
Bragdon, president of Lake Erie Col- 
lege, Painesville, Ohio. General theme 
of the conference is “Achieving Com- 
mon Goals in Student Personnel 
Work.” For further information write 
Barbara Catton, NADW executive 
secretary, NEA headquarters. 


‘rei- 


Joel 
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Tupormation 


ABOUT DEPARTMENTS 


THe following facts about the As- 
sociation’s 29 departments are pre- 
sented here in response to many 
requests for such information. For 
additional information about de- 
partments, see pages 317-58 of the 
NEA Handbook. 

Dues for each of the following 
should be sent to the executive sec- 
retary of the department, 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Adult Education. Annual 
$2. Leland P. Bradford. 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Membership, $3.50; professional, 
$10; student, $1.50. Carl A. Troester. 
American Association of School 
Administrators. $10. Worth McClure. 
American Educational Research 
Association. Active, $7; associate, $6, 
Frank W. Hubbard. 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. $5 [stu- 
dent membership, $2.50]. Gertrude 
Hankamp. 

Audio-Visual Instruction. $3. Ver- 
non G. Dameron. 

Elementary School Principals. Reg- 
ular membership, $5; life member- 
ship, $100. Eva G. Pinkston. 

National Association of Deans of 
Women. Active and associate, $5; 
student, $3. Barbara Catton. 

National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Individual, $5; 
institutional, $8; life membership, 
$100. Paul E. Elicker. 

National Council for the Social 
Studies. $4 [includes subscription 
to Social Education, yearbook, mis- 
cellaneous publications]. Contribu- 
ting membership, $10. Merrill F. 
Hartshorn. 

National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation. $2 for active members; other 
rates for affiliated, sustaining, and 
life members. Robert H. Carleton. 

Rural Education. $2. Howard A. 
Dawson. 

United Business Education Asso- 
ciation. Professional membership, 
$6; regular, $3; student professional, 
$3; student regular, $1.50. Hollis 
Guy. 


dues, 


&. . &: @ 


Dues for other departments should 
be sent as follows: 


American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. Institutional 


dues, $50 to $250 per year dependent 
on enrolment. Charles W. Hunt, 
president, STC, Oneonta, N. Y. 

American Industrial Arts Assocta- 
tion. $2; student, $1. D. Arthur 
Bricker, 216 E. Ninth St., Cincinnati. 

Home Economics. $1. Mary Nick 
Smith, Roosevelt Highschool, At- 
lanta. 

International Council for Excep- 
tional Children. $3. Mrs. Beulah S. 
Adgate, Saranac, Mich. 

Lip Reading. $1. Dorothy Swope, 
North Texas Teachers College, Den- 
ton, Texas. 

Music Educators National Con- 
ference. $3 plus dues in afhliated 
states. C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 

National Art Education Associa- 
tion. $1 plus regional association 
dues. I. L. deFrancesco, STC, Kutz- 
town, Pa. 

National Association of Journal- 
ism Directors of Secondary Schools. 
$1. Thelma McAndless, journalism 
director, Roosevelt School, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

National Association of School 
Secretaries. $2. Marion Homer, Lyons 
Township Highschool, LaGrange, 
Il. 

National Council of Administra- 
tive Women in Education. $1.50. 
Mamie Eppler, principal, Alexander 
Hogg School, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Secondary Teachers. $1. Mrs. 
Irene McAnerney, South Highschool, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Speech Association of America. 
Regular, $3.50; sustaining, $12.50; 
student, $2.50. Loren D. Reid, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 


x *k * 

The following departments have 
no dues in addition to NEA dues. 
Applications should be sent to: 
Executive 
Maehling, NEA 


Classroom Teachers. 
secretary, Hilda 
headquarters. 

Higher Education. Executive sec- 
retary, Ralph McDonald, NEA head- 
quarters. 

Kindergarten-Primary Education. 
Secretary, Kate S$. Brewster, 150 
Whitford Ave., Nutley, N._ 

Vocational Education. William G. 
Carr, NEA headquarters. 

~ 2 *® 

NEA membership is prerequisite 
to membership in any department. 
Annual dues indicated for depart- 
ments are in addition to the NEA 
membership dues of $5. 
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IDEA Sa 


Help Wanted 


highschool 





/ 


MANY students either 
have no vocational plans at all or are 
determined to enter overcrowded pro- 
fessions, whether fitted for them or 
not. 

One of the most effective, 
authentic 
guidance is no farther 


nearest newsstand—the 


inexpen- 
vocational 
away than the 
“help-wanted” 


sive, aids in 


section in the daily newspaper. 
These useful in creat- 
ing an the 
market for skilled labor. ‘Thru them, 
the student will get an idea of the 
kinds of jobs most in demand, wages 


want-ads are 


awareness olf tremendous 


paid, training and experience needed, 
conditions of employment. 

Phe terms 
jon,” 
vancement, ”’ 


“un- 
’“opportunity for ad- 
“HS graduate,” and “ex- 
perience necessary” take on real mean- 


“group insurance,” 
“overtime, 


ing. And there is no question about 
the material's being uptodate! — 
GENEVA MEERS, English teacher, John 


Greer Highschool, Hoopeston, Ill. 


Guidance in Elementary School 


A GUIDANCE room in our elementary 
school is proving its worth. Here ex- 
pert attention is given pupils who are 





socially maladjusted, emotionally un- 
stable, mentally retarded, or misfits in 
other ways. Information pertinent to 
each case is gathered from teachers, 
home visits, 
and a thoro physical ex- 


school records, ob- 
servation, 
amination. 

Recommendations are made to the 
teacher by the 
teacher, or the euidance teacher 
the child under treatment in her 
room. When a pupil has made suffi- 
cient progress, he returns to his group. 
—LUTE R. WOOTTON, supervising princt- 
pal, Fort Smith, Ark. 


tests, 


homeroom guidance 


takes 


Scientist of the Week 

IN ORDER to develop an appreciation 
for those who have made important 
contributions in the field of science, 
we have a feature known as the “‘Sci- 
entist of the Week.” 

Near the door of my science class- 
room, a frame approximately 7” by 9” 
is mounted. Each week this contains a 
picture of an outstanding scientist, the 
dates of his life, and a brief summary 
of his contributions. Above the frame 
are the words: “Scientist of the Week. 

Are you Familiar With His 
Achievements?” 





The teachers and pupils in one of the two-room schools in Habersham County, 
Georgia, used imagination, cooperation, and paint to make their drab schoolrooms 
more interesting and cheerful. The picture above shows some of the results of their 
work.—Marian Bouffard, former supervisor, Habersham County. 


Pictures are obtained from old text- 
books, magazines, and journals, and 
mounted. Often it is possible to have 
the scientist of the week featured at 
the time his accomplishments are be- 
ing studied. 

At the beginning of the week, a few 
minutes are used for introducing the 
scientist. Then his name and accom- 
plishments are given special attention 
thruout the week.—LEWIN A. WHEAT, 
Chestertown Highschool, Chester- 
town, Md. 


Noon Hour on Rainy Days 

WE HAVE a project which we utilize 
after the lunch period whenever the 
weather is such that the children can- 
not go out to play. We have movies, or 
if these are not available, a playlet, a 
story, a song, stunts, puppet show, or 
piano solos. Each grade is responsible 
for putting on some entertainment. 

When we have movies, they are fol- 
lowed by discussions based on the pic- 
ture. These are thoroly en- 
joyed and are very helpful.—ARINTHA 
MCNAMARA MARSH, Elmer Wolfe 
School, Union Bridge, Md. 


sessions 


Great-Circle Device 


Wirth the coming of air-age educa- 
tion and interest in great-circle routes, 
I worked out a device for determin- 
ing quickly the shortest distance be- 
tween two points on the earth. 

I used our classroom globe and 
stretched a piece of string tightly 
around the equator, knotting it there. 
This great circle I slipped down and 
permitted to remain hanging loosely 
on the globe standard. Now whenever 
we desire to find the shortest distance 
between two points on the earth, we 
have merely to pass our circle of 
string around the globe so that it fits 
tightly while it passes thru both points. 
—MARION sTRAUuSS, St. Louis, Mo. 


Young Historians 


Our pupils have made American 
history more real and enjoyable by 
writing to pupils of other schools in 
the United States. They choose a place 
where some important historical event 
has taken place and proceed to con- 
tact some pupil living in that area. 
By asking specific questions, they are 
collecting data that make their work 
much more interesting.—HERMAN 6. 
KOHNKEN, 
Wellsville, N. Y. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 


The Farm Bureau Thru Three Dec- 
ades by Orville Merton Kile is more 
than an account of the origin, policies, 
work, and leaders of the farm-bureau 
movement. It is the story of the prog- 
ress Of American agriculture during 
the past 30 years, exclusive of scientific 
advances. Depicted in readable style 
are the developments, which have 
changed the social and economic sta- 
tus of farmers and enabled organized 
agriculture to take its place beside or- 
ganized business and organized labor. 

The gist of the volume is the long 
crusade for parity. The struggles for 
“equality of agriculture” and “parity 
of income” were carried on in legisla- 
tive halls. Involved were the develop- 
ment of group solidarity, welding of 
corn and cotton forces into a working 
unit, cooperation with other farm or- 
ganizations, production and market- 
ing problems, farm credit, and other 
issues. 

The work is now characterized by 
organizational, service, economic, edu- 
cational, legislative, and international 
programs. It rests upon the member- 
ship of nearly two million farm fam- 
ilies who are engaged in building a 
“better tomorrow” for agriculture and 
the world. 

Since 48% of the nation’s children 
attend the rural schools and 52% of 
the nation’s teachers serve these 

schools, educators will be interested in 

the basic educational goals being pro- 
moted by the farm people. 
This book will find its way into 
| school and college libraries not only 
because of the story itself, but also be- 
cause of its educational aspects. It is 
§ an outstanding example of the values 
of adult education and of the gains 
which can be made thru organized ef- 
fort in pursuit of common goals. 
This volume is published by Waver- 
ly Press, Baltimore, Md. 1948. 416p. 
$3.50. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Two biographies of special interest 
to teachers have come off the press 
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...they are the life, the very heart and core of ages past, 


the reason why men lived and worked and died, the es- 
sence and quintessence of their lives.—AMY LOWELL 


recently. The first is the life story of 
Philander Priestley Claxton, US Com- 
missioner of Education, 1911-1921, 
who has been thruout his long life a 
crusader for improved school facilities 
for all Americans. The account of Dr. 
Claxton’s life and work is written by 
Charles Lee Lewis, 1948. 369p. $3.50. 
University of ‘Tennessee Press, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

My Life as a Teacher by John Er- 
skine describes his experiences and ed- 
ucational adventures at Amherst Col- 
lege, at Columbia University, and at 
the American University at Beaune, 
France, following World War I. 1948. 
249p. $3. J. B. Lippincott and Com- 
pany, New York, N.Y. 

LEGISLATION 

Tue American Library Association 
announces the publication of Work- 
ing With a Legislature by Beatrice 
Sawyer Rossell, which, altho addressed 
to librarians, will be of interest to all 
organizations dependent upon legis- 
lation for the continuance of their 
programs. It is particularly timely 
since 1949 is a legislative year. 

The booklet tells how to go about 
securing the passage of a good bill; 
what to-do and what not to do in 
planning and carrying out a cam- 
paign. The author deals chiefly with 
state legislation. 1948. 96p. $1.90. 
American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11. 


CITY PLANNING 

SOMETHING new in the way of social- 
studies materials is found in Building 
Atlanta’s Future by John E. Ivey, Jr., 
N. J. Demerath, and Woodrow W. 
Breland—all members of the Institute 
for Research in Social Science at the 
University of North Carolina. 

The setting and approach used in 
the book are designed to acquaint the 
young people of Atlanta with its his- 
torical, regional, economic, and socio- 
logical aspects. It takes the everyday 
features of the city and gives them 
meaning: Atlanta’s resources, how its 


people make a living, how group 
needs are met, the city’s organization, 
its problems, and its future. 

Building Atlanta’s Future is intend- 
ed for special use at the eighth-grade 
level in the new community-school 
program in that city, but it has a na- 
tional significance. ‘The authors say 
that it is the first attempt on the part 
of any major city in the US to plan for 
its future development and improve- 
ment by a program of education. 

Its lessons are applicable to other 
large, urban communities and suggest 
a basis of citizenship for every city 
dweller. 1948. 305p. $3.50. University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 
AMONG THE NEW PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 

Give Your Child a Chance by Len- 
ore Turner. A message to parents to 
help guide wisely the physical, emo- 
tional, and social growth of the child. 
1948. 170p. $2. Franklin Watts Inc., 
285 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Modern Methods and Techniques 
of Teaching by Gerald A. Yoakam 
and Robert G. Simpson. A revision of 
an earlier work. 1948. 435p. $3.60. The 
Macmillan Co., College Dept., 60 
Fifth Ave., New York Il, N. Y. 

Physical Education Methods for Ele- 
mentary Schools by Elizabeth L. 
Sehon, Marian H. Anderson, Wini- 
fred W. Hodges, and Gladys R. Van 
Fossen. Philosophy and program of 
directed exercise for the elementary 
grades. 1948. 485p. $3.75. W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., West Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Pupil Personnel Service edited by 
Frank G. Davis. Thinking and experi- 
ence of eight specialists in pupil per- 
sonnel service. 1948. 638p. $4. Inter- 
national Textbook Co., 1001 Wyo- 
ming Ave., Scranton 9, Pa. 

Radio in Elementary Education by 
Roy DeVerl Willey and H. A. Young. 
Specific, practical suggestions on 
using the radio in all types of schools 
to enrich the child's education. 1948. 
450p. $3.50. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 


> = 


Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Free and InerpenesM ATERIALS 


Hk 


coming increasingly aware of the 


modern, alert teacher ts be- 
material to 
enrich, and vivify the cur- 
riculum. As most school systems do 


need of supplementary 
improve, 


not have an adequate budget to pro- 
vide the teacher with more than the 
basic textbook, which cannot possibly 
be adapted quickly enough to keep 
pace with scientific and social changes, 
eachers are looking for other teach- 
ing aids and learning tools to bring 
he curriculum up to date. 

What many teachers do not know is 
hat there is an abundance of mate- 
rials which may be obtained free, or 





at little cost, from commercial organi- 
vations, and state and governmental 
ag@encies.—VIRGINIA G. GOLDSMITH, Col- 
lege of Education Record, University 
of Washington. 


GOVERNMENT 


Audio-Visual Aids for Democracy. 
L.ist of 16mm sound films, 35mm film- 
strips, records, books, and pamphlet 
material on intercultural education. 
1948. 17p. Free. Mayer Singerman, 
Publications and Motion Picture 
Dept, Anti-Defamation League, 327 
S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Tl. 

Strikes and Democratic Govern- 
ment. Statement and recommenda- 
tions for action on current problems 
of labor relations by the Labor Com- 
mittee of the 20th Century Fund. 1947. 
3Ip. 25¢. 20th Century Fund, 330 W. 
12nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Who Governs America? by Paul H. 
Appleby. Realistic analysis of the way 
in which democratic forces play upon 
the legislative, administrative, and 
judicial branches of our government. 
Shows how these forces find working 
balance and avoid the destructive 
stresses and strains which result from 
other forms of government. Especially 
useful to classes in government or 
problems in democracy. 38p. 15¢, 
quantity discount. Social Action, 
(Nov. 15, 1948), 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


GUIDANCE 


The Teacher as Counselor by Don- 
ald J. Shank and others. Suggestions 
for improving counseling activities in 
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higher education. For those who may 
or may not be designated as a coun- 
selor or adviser. 1948. 52p. 75¢. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Pl. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Understand Your Child—From Six 
to 12 by Clara Lambert. Designed to 
help parents and teachers understand 
the normal behavior of the child trom 
six to 12. 1948. 32p. 20¢. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 144. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 

Understanding Yourself by William 
C. Menninger, M.D. Written by one 
of the country’s leading psychiatrists, 
this booklet gives students an under- 
standing of the principles of mental 
hygiene as a means of building mental 
health and attaining emotional stabil- 
ity. Also useful to teachers and coun- 
seclors. 1948. 52p. Single copies, 75¢, 
quantity discounts. Code No. 5BX152. 
Science Research Associates, 228 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SAFETY 


Help Your Child to Safety. Sugges- 
tions to parents for making safety in 
the home a cooperative undertaking. 
1948. 12p. Free. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., | Madison Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


TEACHING AIDS 


Art in the Elementary School by 
Harold A. Schultz and J. Harlan 
Shores. Good ‘and bad practices in 
the teaching of art. Activities, lists of 
basic art materials, tools and equip- 
ment; names and addresses of firms 
where these items may be obtained. 
sibliography and sources of color 
prints and pictures for schoolroom 
use. Helpful to elementary teachers 
who teach all subjects. Bulletin No. 
16, Vol. 46. 1948. 102p. 50¢. Univer- 
sity Press, Urbana, IIl. 

Color Crafts for Everyone by Agnes 
Lilley. Handicraft projects ranging 
from those easily performed by eight- 
year-olds to processes calling for skill 
at eighth-grade level; adaptable to the 
ability of older children and adults. 
1946. 23p. 10¢. Rit Products Corp., 
1401 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, TIl. 

The First Reader Problem by 


Emmett A. Betts. A leaflet which out. 
lines and describes teaching proce. 
dures in a direct approach to basic 
reading instruction at first-grade level, 
A reprint from Visual Digest, Summer 
1948. 6p. 25¢ each. The Reading Cli- 
nic, Dept. of Psychology, ‘Temple 
Univ., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

List of Outstanding Teaching and 
Learning Materials, 1945-1947, by L, 
Thomas Hopkins and others. Selected 
curriculum bulletins and materials 


prepared by state, city, and county 
school systems, examined critically for 
general characteristics. Reveals trends 
in curriculum planning. 1948 ed. 3Ip. 
50¢; quantity discounts. Assn for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop. 
16th St. N. W.J 


ment, NEA, 1201 
Washington, D. C. 
The School Comes to the Home. 
Bound Child by Romaine P. Mackie, 
specialist, Education of the Physically 
Handicapped. Need, policies, pro- 
gram, and problems of home instruc § 
tion. Federal Security Agency Bulletin, 
No.13. 1948. 15p. Free. Elementary 
Educational Division. Office of Ed. 
ucation, Washington 25, D. C. 

Teaching Mathematics thru School 
Savings by Irene M. Reid. Activities, 
problems, and technics for grades 7-9. 
1948. 3lp. Free. State Savings Bond] 
Offices. 

A Desert in Your Own Backyard. 
Pamphlet showing soil erosion in theJ 
United States. Free to teachers. Na} 
tional Wildlife Federatton, 3308 Four-| 
teenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Young America Teacher’s Almanac} 
edited by Robert Deed. Contains data 
selected especially for the classroom 
teacher who needs information 
quickly. Included are school statistics, 
teacher certification requirements§ 
policies on marriage, tenure, retire 
ment, teacher-placement service, edu 
cational periodicals, list of supple 
mentary teaching aids, and films for 
classroom use. 1948. 32p. 25¢. Young 
America Magazines, 32 E. 57 St., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


WOTP 


World Organization of the Teach 
ing Profession. Proceedings of the 
Second Delegate Assembly, L.ondon, 
July 23-28, 1948. Presidential address 
minutes, reports, constitution and by 
laws, and lists of delegates and officers} 
101p. 50¢. WOTP, 1201 16th St. N. Ws 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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si class periods are held outdoors in 

SIC ; 

el the fall and spring, and the theater 

: ; is available for community use. 

ner ; 

Sli Adult Safety Patrol 

) ; 
ple | As A supplement to the schoolboy Join the | 
i patrol system in Cincinnati, parent- 

in ee AAS 
L teacher associations cooperated at the MARCH 
4 beginning of this school year in re- 
“te a SF fr 
‘al cruiting adult guards for school cross- 0, 

‘ials ; 

. ings when it became apparent that DIMES 
inty ’ WV 
* WHAT SCHOOLS ARE DOING some intersections were becoming too a vi 

or “~——nneaeane—sce ek ES: 0 ee _Sc*~ Soe _coee ee ee eae ere cee i : : Z 

difficult for school safety patrols to JANUARY 14-21 
nds = ae . : 

- . Advertising Ban operate. These adult guards are paid 

Op, . 

. RULERS and calendars are the only 85¢ an hour while they are on duty 
ae materials containing advertising which and are furnished equipment by the 
aa are placed in the hands of pupils in parent-teacher associations. The adult- 

“| the Lincoln, Nebr., schools. The Lin- guard program does not entirely re- 

_ coln board of education does not per- place the assignment of police to the THOWAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 

hil mit advertising in the schools which | intersections where traffic is heaviest. eee errr er TT 

call would give cne local firm or dealer ad- 16mm films, lantern slides, filmstrips, 

pro: | vantage over another. reeanal ON THE INTERNATIONAL or photographs are requested to send 
cruel tional materials with advertising are FRONT them to Mrs. Charlotte Guedenet, 
etin. | occasionally used in the classrooms but French Cultural Services, 934-5th Ave., 
"§ never if such material has outright ad- . New York 21, N. Y. Transportation 
ntary 5 Films for France New York 21, N. Y. Transportati 

Ed vertisements. : ; : , costs will be paid by the French Cul- 

; Tue University of Lyon, France, is sete Herel 
Outdoor Theater setting up a department of audio- 

chool Pupits of the Owensville School, visual materials dealing with the Delay in Missions to Japan 

vitiess § West River, Md., constructed their United States for the use of elemen- Because of housing and food short- 

79.8 own outdoor theater last spring. An _ tary, secondary, and university teach- ages in Japan, many research, cultural, 

Bond 5 old platform served as a stage, and ers of English and American history and re-education activities by Ameri- 

the children painted benches to seat and civilization. cans must be postponed, says Briga- 

cyard.§ 900 in a natural amphitheatre behind American schools willing to lend [Continued on page 70 

in the§ . 

— - —— —____— 

;. Nag 

Four thout Qounual Guthonrs racy will eagerly await her forthcoming Ruth Cunningham has been assisting with 

D. G r 7 book (with Mrs. Beatrice J. Hurley) on a curriculum survey of the Puerto Rican 

‘ children and their schools. schools. 

manat Carl Tjerandsen served in both the For- mys: ] 

s data eign Economic Administration and in the Albert B. Foster’s job with the US De- Heap of the piano department at Teach- 

sroom Office of Strategic Services during World partment of Agriculture Soil Conservation ers College, Columbia University, and di- 

ation& Var II. He has been associated with the In- _ Service in Milwaukee includes “assisting in rector of piano instruction in the Horace 

oe stitute of Citizenship at Kansas State College the integration of soil conservation in school Mann School, Raymond Burrows is also Na- 

CISLICS, mince 2648. curriculums and developing conservation tional Piano Chairman of the Music Educa- 

ments, materials for use by schools.” tors National Conference; an NEA depart- 

. r . Walke as writte rous . . ‘ a . 
retire went a papes has ae Ses Leslie L. Chisholm is the author of Guid- ment. 
ds articles on education and public adminis- paid Miata: hie ties ‘Mileeniiagn thiiielle atti, AEE vo ' 
e, € tration and is the author of the book, The nt i it ted ert a Book ite te a Goldie Capers Smith has written two 
supple Planning Function in Urban Government. oa y — it cae books of poetry, one a prize volume, and at 
é 945. resent is working on a new book of original 
ms for§ . fs ; ' I 8 g 
Young SINCE writing her article about Walnut JourNAL readers may remember Thomas poetry for her master’s degree at the Uni- 
New Gap, Juanita B. Thompson has been ap- — £ Robinson’s short shorts: “Mister Chair- versity of Tulsa. 
E. 0inted director of Rural Education in ieee 3 , ‘ : “y = . 
j 4 nia W. V: man” [March 1948 Journat] and “Younger E. B. Norton was Deputy US Commis- 
ee ee ce ee Generation” [October 1948}. sioner of Education 1946-48. 
ohn K. Norton, director, Division of Ad- , <idd’s dent: ‘oiect was Car- . tied : 
yen eee i Pa ae eee Col Dorothy B. Kidd’s dental peopecs wus can Carl L. Byerly is director of special serv- 
ministration and Guidance, Teachers Col- ried out at Overlook School in Mad River tone tm the Chav M hte « Is 
lege, Columbia University, was director of — : : there she t: ices in the Clayton, Mo., public schools. 
Teach Be, ‘ jeaey, Wat Township, Ohio, where she taught for 
¢ the the NEA Research Division, 1922-31. three vears. She now teaches at the Wash- Norman J. Boyan is an associate editor of 
0 : : ae ; : ; ; v feview 
hae Writinc children’s stories is a hobby of ington School in Dayton. the Harvard Educational Review. 

one’ Vivian Laubach, kindergarten teacher at the Tue article by J. Lloyd Trump is a sum- Genevieve Mayberry, teacher in Juneau, 

address, La Jolla Elementary School in San Diego. marization of a talk he gave to a group of has taught in Alaska for the past 11 years. 

and by: Her teaching experience has been in kinder- teachers. She is a regular contributor to Alaska Life 
officers. } — vp grade in New Jersey, New Dora S$. Lewis, chairman of the depart- and other Alaska publications. 

t. N. We Te ment of Home Economics at Hunter Col- Phi Delta Kappan Editor R. L. Hunt has 
THE many readers interested in Alice V. lege, is a past-president of the American been teacher, director of athletics, high 
eliher’s articles on personality for democ- ome Economics Association [1944-46]. school principal, and superintendent 

Keliher’ 1 | lity for d Home I A 1944-46] hool principal, and 
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HOUSING FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT [Continued from page 69] 


dier General G. L. Eberle, chict, Civil 
\ffairs Division, US Army. Individuals 
and missions will continue to enter 
Japan as ofhcial consultants. But many 





h 
colleges and universities which were § 
The Board of Education preparing to send their own research- 
of Desloge, Mo., built r ‘ 
icc ieen te tee * to Japan under pi ivate auspices J 
erintendent W. W. Sud- USL postpone those projects. 1 
dath at a cost of ap- 
proximately $12,000. ERP in Action 
Money for the house. EDWARD WorNow, history teacher in ; 
ee chs ba ye De Witt Clinton Highschool, Bronx, i : 
part of the regular N-Y., is making his class discussions of 
school plant, was the “Marshall Plan” more meaningful 
raised by a current because he speaks with experience. Mr, | 
building tax levy. Wornow and his wife, a teacher in Mt. | 
aaa — Vernon, N. Y., were accepted for a : 
“Marshall Plan in Action” course 
at the University of Vermont this past 
summer. The Wornows and 300 other ; 


US teachers made a 10-week trip thru 
Europe, obtaining first-hand knowl- 
°_* — > al 
edge of conditions abroad. The New i 
kh. as = : . Tor. 
a York Post featured a story of Mr. Wor 
ginia Teachers Asso. "OW as he taught a lesson on the ERP. 
ciation recently pur- Sa: 
chased for $25,000 in UN-PAU Liaison 
Richmond. J. Rupert Pi- SEVFRAL projects are underway for 
as cott, executive secre- - 6 : pie. hae is 
closer liaison between the United Na- | 
<x SM) tary, reports that the : i var 
ry a) | is eae ; VTA went into the tons and the Pan American Union. 
i. = mM building debt free on = The UN teletype printer has been in- 
Ne. ; ar January 1. The VTA = stalled in the Pan American Union for 
Lu Jipe membership includes | direct exchange of news between the 
ee 


the 5000 persons who : - \ 
two organizations; weekly programs 


TUN iy 


teach in the schools for 
colored children in Will be broadcast by the Pan Ameri- 


Virginia. can Union over worldwide facilities; 
UN’s regular series on international 
———__—_—————— organizations will include a leaflet on 





SEMPRA ON ait 











the PAU; and the UN Bulletin and : 
Newsletter will carry PAU news. E , 

Second United Nations Institute 0 

New York University School of Ed- § “ 
ucation, in cooperation with the § 
United Nations and Unesco, will 
again sponsor a UN Institute to be §" 
held March 24-25. Approximately 500 li 
invitations will " sent to presidents p 
of teachers colleges, superintendents § “ 
of schools, and principals of elemen- 9“ 
tary and secondary schools to attend } b 
the two-day session at UN headquar- | t 
ters at Lake Success and at New York 
University. 

Books for the Philippines 

With the $1000 from chapter funds § 
allocated for the project, Pi Lambda M 
Theta education traternity has pur P 


chased and sent 380 educational books 
to the Philippines to aid in reco 
struction of teacher education, espe 
Last fall, second-grade pupils of the Okolona school near Louisville, Ky., and three cially in women’s colleges and coedu- 


of their teachers took a 20-minute train ride into the city on a special deluxe coach cational institutions with teacher 
of the L&N Railroad. This was the first train ride for many of the 90 pupils. 





training facilities. 
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Books selected were based on the 
NEA lists of 60 best educational books 
for the past five years and were pu 
chased and processed by the Ameri- 
can Book Center of the Library ol 


Coneress. 


“as nr. Sc 00 a ee eae eae ec ce ee ees 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Instructors as Students 


J. MittTON Cowan, director of Cor- 





“7 nell University’s Division of Modern 
. Languages, believes that knowledge 
. of what it feels like to receive instruc- 
ul tion is an essential of good teacher 
"a preparation. Therefore he conducted 
7" a short course in Hindustani for 20 
. new instructors in European lan- 
' guages. This language was chosen be- 
"a cause it was unfamiliar to the group. 
7 Dr. Cowan feels that the instructors 
e ' acquired a student point of view and 
wl- ' a sense of humility, which he terms a 
: } teaching “must.” 
or- 
.P. Gold-Star Scholarships 
Sr. Louts University, St. Louis, Mo., 
. § has established a Gold-Star Scholar- 
w \ ship in memory of each of the 116 
‘S@°"B former students of the university who 
OM Fare known to have lost their lives in 
"™ B World War II. Pictures of these men 
jee and women appear in a Gold-Star 
© F Memorial Booklet. 
ams § 
neem é Scholarship Program 
me ) Saran Lawrence College will add a | 
— : “cost-of-education” item to its basic fee 
' ee" § for room, board, and tuition in 1949- 
- » 50 and, with an expanded scholarship 
} program, will select approximately 
ite one-third of the studentbody from 
 Ed- @ @mong those qualified students who 
the @ “nnot afford the full cost. 
will President Harold Taylor in an- 
o be @ Nouncing the new plan said: “We be- 
v 500 @ lieve the fairest way of solving the 
dents @ Present economic crisis for all private 
dents § Mlleges is to charge the full cost of 
mel education to all who can afford it, and 
ttend | by scholarships bring education to 
quar. | those who cannot... .” 
York Approve Report on Higher 
Education 
PRESIDENTS and administrative ofh- 
funds @°¢ts of 53 institutions who met in 
rmbda §@ Vashington November 9-11 for the 
5 pur amnual convention of the American 
books @ sociation of Land-Grant Colleges 
recon §*"d Universities approved the recom- 
, espe mendations made in the Report of 
coedu- the President’s Commission on Higher 
sacher™ Education for liberalizing the aca- 





[Continued on page 72} 
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NUMBERS 


Parts 1 and 2 


Sanders — 


These number books help children understand the meaning 
and use of numbers because: 


Concrete materials 
number concepts. 


Number concepts are taught through comparisons. 


Children are encouraged to recall their number discov- 
eries and to associate them with each new number 


concept. 


LEARNING 


Teacher's guide provides for extended activities. 












FOR BEGINNERS 


Schmidt — Williams 


are used to develop beginning 


ARITHMETIC 


A Basic Series for Grades 3-8 
Lennes — Rogers — Traver 


Understandable Explanations 


Step by Step Development 


Simplified Problem Solving 
A Built-in Testing Program 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


LAIDLAW BROTHER 





Chicago 6 
New York 3 


San Francisco 5 
Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 





CAMP AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 











BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE 


BROADWAY AT 





ie 


Policy 


WAYNE 


PULPIT-CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 


PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS 


Against Medical Expenses Resulting from 


hospital confinement costs, 
X-rays, etc. for each person; up to $500 on 
any accident, $100 on any illness and $1,000 
in case of accidental death. 


Illness or Accident 


covers doctor bills, surgical charges, 
nurses’ fees, 


The Cost is Amazingly Low 
Write for Information Today 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 


Colleges, 
AL ~ F val Secondary and 
Elementary 
TEACH ERS Schools. Good 
candidates in 
demand. Send 
for information 


Member 
25 East Jackson Blvd. 
ceimes 4, ll. N.A.T.A. 


——Corresponding Agencies :——_—————_ 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City + Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 


isss 


Home Office: 











eee tn tent asi i wae ee 


Begin the New Year by using 
erry yictures 


to make the study of art, literature, etc. more interesting 
to your pupils. 

Beautiful reproductions of famous paintings, in sepia at 
only Two Cents each. Size 5'/2x8. 


Send 60 cents TO- 
DAY for a collec- 
tion of 30 art sub- 
jects, or 30 for 
children. Or a_ set 
of 30 on the Feb- 
ruary birthdays of 
Washington, Lin- 
coln, ete. 

To frame: a_ por- 
trait of Washing- 
ton or Lincoln 13 
x 17 on paper 22 x 
28, at $1.50 each. 
Every school 
should have them. 
56-page CATALOGUE lavishly illustrated, and sample 
pictures, tor 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 4, Malden, Massachusetts 





UNIVERSITY oF WYOMING 





IN AMERICA— 


1949 Program 
FULL QUARTER TEN WEEKS 


First Term June 13 to July 15 
Second Term July 18 to Aug. 19 


GRADUATE & UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
in Education, Liberal Arts, and 
Commerce and Industry leading to 
Bachelors, Masters, & Doctors Degrees 


FEATURES — International Affairs Insti- 
tute, Creative Arts Workshop, Science 
Camp, Workshops in Curriculum, 
Elementary, Secondary, School Ad- 
ministration, Recreation Leadership, 
Audio Visual, and Community-School 


COMBINE RECREATION WITH STUDY IN 
THE SUNNY SCENIC WEST 


Fourteen Tours including Yellow- 
stone, Teton, Grand Canyon, Glacier 
National, Estes, and Black Hills Parks 
—Recreation Camp, Riding Academy 


UNIVERSITY oF 
WYOMING —~ 


LARAMIE WYOMING~ 


Director Summer Session, Dept. N 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 

Name..... poccnsasnacennsonhennsatipainbieenenipansieiipeuntnbetmencnqsinenthte 
St. and No................ 
ar en ea senses tacbtenineiinss “aibiinicanisaicaenniaieeni ovens 
I NIIOR sca cthintdieoskcnsipnleiins <iblsslehhalpiapiliietalasdinintit 


tee eee pen sacee cnes canes eeeeeeeres teense eeeees ee ee eeeeee ee: 





demic, 


Thackrey, 1406 G. St. N.W., 


Continued from page re 
research, and extension pro- 


eorams. 


Copies of convention resolutions 
obtained from Russell I. 
Wash- 


mav be 


ington 5, D.C. 


College Entrance Examinations 

PrRSONS desiring information about 
the changes in testing procedures ol 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board may write the Educational 
Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, 


N.J., or Box 775, Berkeley, Calif. 





RHYMES AND VERSE 





The Teacher 


Ours is a holy mission, that demands 

The noblest exaltation of the mind— 

A heart most deeply taught in wis- 
dom’s ways— 

Conscience without offense to God 
and man— 

A soul imbued with love to all ow 
race— 

Ay, more than this, an ardent love of 
truth, 

With power to search it out, and make 
it clear 

As noonday sun to even dullest minds. 


That child is like a harp of thousand 
strings, 

Which vibrates to the slightest touch 
and yields 

The sweetest music when a master’s 
hand 

Sweeps o’er the sounding chords, at 
tuning all 

To richest 
forth 

Its deep-toned notes; 
the soul;— 

It is the 
child, 

To feed his hungry soul with know!- 
edge pure, 

Expand his reason, 
faults— 

For all of human kind have faults— 
and raise 

His thoughts from self, and sense, and 
low desires, 

And show him what it is to be 
MAN. 


harmony, and sending 


charms, ravishes 


Teacher’s task to train the 


and correct his 


Not for the present only do you work, 

For generations yet unborn shall feel 

The weight of your impress upon 
plastic mind. 


This poem was sent to THE Jour- 
NAL by President William Marshall 
French of Hastings College, Hastings, 


Nebr. He states that the poem was 








written in 1848 or 1849 by Reuben R, 
Stetson, a member of the first grad: 
uating class of the State Normal 
School at Albany, N. Y. 











A Teacher's Prayer 
GERTRUDE FE. MC COMB 
Our Father in Heaven 
We most humbly pray 
At this new beginning, 
This new year, this new day, 
That Thou wilt instil 
Within the minds and hearts 
Of all peoples of all nations 


A burning desire for PEACE ETER: 
NAL. 











Grant Thou us 

Keenness of insight and the will 

To work oui equality amongst 
The people of our land 

That they may teac h others 

Each to love his neighbor as himself, 
Dear Father, 

Graciously dispose us all 

To show justice; 

To conduct ourselves 

Sincerely in humility 

With love, charity, and tolerance 
For all. Guide Thou us. 
The teachers of youth, 

To follow in Thy footsteps; 
Within each youthful heart 
FAITH, that to Tiry will 
Shall yield 

All wild impatience and unbeliefs; 
HOPE, that gives them strength 
Thru the trials of today 

To the fullness 

Of a great tomorrow; 

LOVE, that considers 

Others first 

And will not bring them grief; 
HONOR, that will hold them 

I'ree from greed, 

Meanness, and deceit; 

COURAGE, that will urge them on 
To right the wrongs of others; 
KNOWLEDGE, that will build 
For them a place 

In tomorrow’s world, 

Such as Thou wouldst have them 

build. 

HEAVENLY FATHER, 

Awaken our consciences 

To this fine privilege 

Which ts ours. 

And help Thou us 

To do our tasks 

Cheerfully and well. 

Accept, we beseech thee, 

Our humble thanks 

For all Thy good. 

And grant Thou these, 

Our prayers, in the name of Him, 
Our Great Teacher. 

Amen, 


| 
: 
; 
i 


To instal 
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TEACHER SELECTION AND 
RECRUITING 

Owen eee eee ere ese sek _ S~S Ec TE _eee _Ooeeee 

Teacher-Recruiting Reprint 

UseFUL teacher-recruiting material 

is the reprint of “Teaching Offers 
Greatest Opportunity” [NEA Jour- 
NAL, October 1948]. The article also 
includes a 10-point program which the 
\ACTE will promote to help and 
strengthen teaching as a_ profession. 
Free. Order from Warren C. Lovinger, 
associate secretary, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges tor Teacher Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
N.Y. 

Teachers Placement Bureau 

E. W. Gortcu, director of lowa 

State Teachers College Placement Bu- 
reau, has announced that of the 521 
students who graduated from that in- 
stitution during the 1947-48 college 
year, approximately 90°% are teaching. 


Future Teachers 


EACH year the New Jersey State De- 
partment cooperates 
with the presidents of state teachers 


of Education 


colleges in a selective-admissions pro- 













ON-THE-JOB EDUCATION IN 


1947. 140 pp. $.75. 


Rural Education 


MUNITIES, Department of Rural Education, 





gram for college freshmen. Quotas are 
fixed for each college, and highschool 
students who apply for a college are 
ranked as to class standing. 





CLASSROOM HELPS 





Citizenship Conference Report 

THE report of the Third National 
Conference on Citizenship [held in 
Washington, D.C., May 1948], contain- 
ing excerpts from the major speeches 
of the conference and summaries of 
the discussions, may be obtained from 
the NEA Citizenship Committee, 120] 
16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 50¢. 
NEA discounts. 


Alcohol Education 


The Allied Youth, designed especial- 
ly for teenagers, features facts on the 
alcohol problem and gives practical 
suggestions for meeting social pressure 
for drinking. $1 for 11 issues. 

Alcoholfax is an educational service 
for schools, youth organizations, libra- 
ries, clubs, and churches. $10 per 
school vear. Order both publications 
from Allied Youth, 1709 M St. N.W.,, 
Washington 6, D.C. 





RURAL COM- 








College Drop-Outs 
A Two-year study of America’s lib- 
eral-arts institutions y Archibald 
MacIntosh, president of Haverford 
College, Pa., indicates that 50% of all 
students who ente 


by 





















college or uni- 
versity drop out before they complete 
their college careers—the majority 
leaving in their freshman or sopho- 


more years. 


Free on Request 
GRADES one thru 
“Selections 


16 are covered by 
(Per- 


There is one 


for Memorizing”’ 
sonal Growth Leaflets) . 
leaflet for each grade. 
ing to the NEA a 
addressed envelop 


Teachers send- 
stamped,  self- 
and = indicating 
what grade they teach will upon re- 


quest receive a free copy of the PGL., 


History in the Comics 
LaFAve Newspaper Features have a 
new syndicated comic strip entitled 
“The American Adventure,” which 
tells in pictures the story of America’s 
history. Written Bradtord Smith, 
and magazine writer, the 
strip contains a daily quiz. Answers 
are given the following day. 
[Continued on page 74] 
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where I keep 
_y my PAY RAISE! 


...under the 
T. C. U. Umbrella 






This yearbook contains information concerning 
rural problems and the use of the technic of on-the- 
job training in seeking to solve them. It includes 
descriptions of the various types of on-the-job 
training programs, especially adaptable for rural 












































: ; F . I was a long time getting my pay raise. Like 
youth, together with discussions of the organiza- most other teachers I surely needed it. Now I don’t intend to lose 
tions, operation, and evaluation of these programs. it. The very first move I made was to get under the T.C.U. 

" . [eae : Umbrella. 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS FOR RURAL | il ti hee a 
7" ° can anor oO uke Chances O ld lig m imPrad-WwO pa 4 alse— 
AMERICA, Department of Rural Education, and more—wiped out by sickness, accident or quarantine, when 
1946. 142 pp- $.50. T.C.U. 10-Way Protection costs me less than a nickel a day 
7 . Last vear more teachers got under the T.C.U. Umbrella than 
j a > c . 3 on - 
What kind of teachers do the people of rural had done so for years. They were determined to keep their pay 













America want? What kind of teachers do the 
people living in nonrural sections of the nation 
think rural children should have? This book dis- 
cusses these questions and describes practices that 
have proven helpful in developing teachers well 
equipped to guide the educational growth of rural 
children. 


raises. They were not going to risk losing them through sickness 
accident or quarantine. 


How About Protecting YOUR Pay Raise? 


If you have neglected doing so—don't take chances any longer. Get 
all the facts anyway. Just fill out and mail the coupon today... 
without obligation. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


— ee ee oe FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 561 T.C.U, Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 











561 T.C.U. Bidg. 
Lincoln 8, Nebr 














Discounts on quantities: 2-9 copies, 10%; 
100 or more copies, 3343%. 
$1.00 or less. Carriage 
orders only. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
of the United States 
1201 16th St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


10-99 copies, 25%; 
Cash must accompany all orders for 
charges will be prepaid on cash 
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January 1949... Aunouncing the... 
TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE 
"A CNational Directory for Your Professional Progress” 


EVERY EDUCATOR IS ELIGIBLE FOR ENROLLMENT. 


TEACHERS: TIME TO ENROLL YOUR NAME AND QUALIFICATIONS IN OUR NA- 
TIONAL TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY FOR 1949—THE WAY TO POSITIONS WITHOUT 
PAYING COMMISSIONS! 


SUPERINTENDENTS: TIME TO REQUEST YOUR COPY OF OUR NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 
DIRECTORY FOR 1949—THE WAY TO A WIDE SELECTION OF TEACHERS AND 
CONTINUOUS EMPLOYMENT AND PURCHASING ASSISTANCE WITHOUT PAY- 
ING A SERVICE CHARGE! 


EDUCATORS: YOUR NAME AND QUALIFICATIONS IN OUR NATIONAL DIRECTORY 
IS THE WAY FOR YOU TO ADVANCE PROFESSIONALLY. EVERY PROFESSIONAL 
SHOULD BE LISTED IN HIS PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY. 


NO COMMISSIONS! FREE INFORMATION! WRITE TODAY! 


TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE 
BOX 395A, GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


S Pp A Py i A Mi “Use templet ‘Star Patterns’. Draw Stars easily, 
accurately and quickly, any size, without using 

protractor or other in- 

7 strument. Precision built, 

THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY | STAR PATTERNS 
July 4 = Aug. 12 sattitio | x BK YE SK) should, bes art, of 











attractive, durable plastic 





Conversation (two hours daily with individual | — ——————_—_—__- 
instructor), Pronunciation, Oral and Written 

Composition, Literature, Art, Dancing, Singing, BOOK MSS. WANTED 
Shorthand, Business Forms, History, Folklore, 


‘ . : , Complete publishing services, includin 
Economics, Sociology, Legislation. P P J § 


editorial, production and distribution 
: facilities for books and pamphlets. 
Coeducational Write Dept. 38 for free literature. 


Mexican faculty Small classes | THE Exposition PRESS 


ROOM AND BOARD IN PRIVATE HOMES OR IN HOTEL 


Credits generally acce pled in the 
United States 


Tribune Building 7 New York 7, N.Y. 





REGISTRAR 


MARY F. WISE 
Box 343 Oblong, Illinois School Housing Needs 





in City-School Systems, 


if it i tion in th 
TEACHERS! midwest, Rocky Moun- 1947-48 
tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or Califor- 

nia, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY Research Bulletin December 1948 
411 WESTON BLDG. :: CLINTON, IA. 
30th Year MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 


>>«< 





A report of conditions 


MORE THAN $00 in 1600 cities in the school 


DATES TO TIE TO IN °49 year 1947-48, 


SCHOYER’S 
VITAL ANNIVERSARIES 
of History; Human Interest; the Arts; Science; 
Crime; Births; Deaths; for daily use in 1949. 


FOR ALL WRITERS, SPEAKERS, EDUCATORS 
ORDER NOW — SEND $2.00 TO: 


SCHOYER & CO., 304 Ross St. @ Pittsburgh 19, Pa discounts for quantity orders. 





>><¢ 


Single copies 50¢; usual NEA 
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National Education Association 





... for all Clubs 
French, Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 


an woereninnen waneckimtheaty tees A ony av ayers sonee noe 






Sct cca thee aon 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
> Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Journalism, Library 
and hundreds more! Free catalog : 
the yee wadoap gum SIMA. Washington 6, D. C. 
; Sponish Music Social TROPHIES, HONOR AWARDS 


J. A. MEYERS & CO:, INC DEPT. N, 1031 W. 7th St. 


Los Angeles 14, California 





= 7 postpaid $1.00 each. 
A. C. Hubbell, 401 East 
3rd Street, NEA, Long Beach 12, California?’ | 
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Study of Teachers’ Difficulties 


IN ORDER to improve its preparation 
of teachers, the Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, N. C., ts 
making a study to analyze and antici- 
pate problems of student teachers and 
beginning teachers. The study, di 
rected by Herbert Wey, principal of 
Appalachian Highschool, will include 
reports from student teachers, begin- 
ning teachers, and their supervisors 
at definite intervals thruout the year. 





RURAL EDUCATION 





Rural-School Survey 

A suRVEY reported by Claud Scroggs 
in the Southern Agriculturist indicates 
that farm men and women are con- 
cerned about the rural schools their 
children attend and are well-aware 
of problems involved in their educa- 
tion. 

Chief weaknesses of the schools, ac- 
cording to the parents, are: lack of 
proper facilities; crowded school bus- 
es, poor country roads, and low-paid 
bus drivers; insufficient training of 
teachers; type of training offered in 
schools; a lack of cooperation between 
parents and teachers. More than 70% 
think rural-school teachers in the 
South are not paid enough. 


Delta Kappa Gamma Award 

For the second time Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society has awarded $1000 tor 
the most significant contribution to 
education written by a woman during 
the vears 1946, 1947, and 1948. 

Kate Wofford of the University of 
Florida received the award for her 
book, Modern Education in the Small 
Rural School. Miss Woftord, who has 
recently been in Korea advising on 
educational problems, will be remem- 
bered by JouRNAL readers for her arti- 
cle “The Young Child in the Rural 
School,” which appeared in the Jan- 
uaryv 1948 issue. 





ADULT EDUCATION 





Adult-Education Ideas 


FROM time to time the US Office of 
Education is issuing a circular entitled 
Adult Education Ideas. Local direc- 
tors of adult education and others in- 
terested in this field can be placed on 
the mailing list by writing Homer 
Kempfer, Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation, US Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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| State Superintendents’ Photos 

WE HOPE to include in an early is- 

. sue the photos of the chief state school 
othcers of Nevada and those trom out- 

lving parts of the United States, which 
were not at hand when we went to 

t press. 

e 

\- Federal-Aid Study 


Federal Aid to Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education by Charles A. Quat- 
ae tlebaum is “an analytic study of the 


issue, its background, and relevant 
"i legislative proposals, with a compila- 

tion of arguments pro and con, sta- 
7s tistical data, and digests of pertinent 
es reports and surveys.” ‘This study, orig- 
n- inally made by the Legislative Ref- 
‘ir erence Service of the Library of Con- 
re | gress in February 1948, has been pub- 


lished by the Public Administration 





a- | 
\ Service, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, 
ce 8 «ML. $2. 
a 
a ' Hemisphere-Wide Soil Conservation 
idl As A result of warnings that a large 
oll portion of Latin America faces starva- 
"i tion because of futile attempts to sus- 
on tain an increasing population beyond 
7 the capacity of the arable land, the 
the Pan American Union has taken the 
§ lead in a program of conservation of 
+ natural resources. An Inter-American 
» Conference on Conservation of Renew- 
ypa able Natural Resources met in Septem- 
for — ber in Denver, Colo., to discuss and 
to | study US Soil Conservation Service 
‘ing projects, 
| Population Increase Predicted 
hel ACCORDING to a prediction of Brock 
nail Chisholm, director general of the 
hail World Health Organization, speaking 
ou at the American Association for the 
satel Advancement of Science meeting in 
orth Washington, D.C., if the present world 
seal population continues to increase at the 
Jan- present rate of about 2,000,000 a 
month there will be “standing room 
only” on earth in 2000 years. 
i atin! 
iam Journal Reprints 
; A LIMITED number of JOURNAL re- 
} prints of “A Lot of Malcontents,” his- 
ce of tory of the New York State Teachers 
itled Association by Zoraida E. Weeks [De- 
lirec- cember 1945]; “Youth in the Atomic 
rs in- Age” by David E. Lilienthal [Septem- 
-d on ber 1948]; and “The Role of Attitudes 
omer in Children’s Failures and Successes” 
Edu- by Paul Witty [October 1948] are 
Vash- available free from THE JouRNAL of- 


fice, NEA headquarters. 
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DATES TO REMEMBER 


NEA Department Dates 
{thru March] 

February 13-16 — Annual Meeting, 
Association for Supervision and Cun 
riculum Development, New York, N.Y. 

February 20-23—Regional Conter- 
ence, American Association of School 
Administrators, San Francisco, Calif. 

February 21-23—Regional Conter- 
ence, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, San Francisco. 

February 23-25—District 
Southern District Association lor 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, Asheville, N. C. 

February 24-26—Annual Meeting, 
American Association of Colleges ton 
Teacher Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
For information write Charles W. 
Hunt, president, State Teachers Col 
lege, Oneonta, N. Y. 

February 26-March 2—Annual Con- 
vention, National Association of Sec 
ondary-School Principals, Chicago, Ill. 

February 27-March 2—Regional 
Conterence, AASA, St. Louis, Mo. 

February 28-March 1—American Ed- 
ucational Research St. 
Louis. 

February 28-March 2—Regional 
Conference, Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, St. Louis. 

February 28-March 2—Department 
ef Rural Education, St. Louis. 

March 7-9—Eastern Division, Music 
Educators National Conference, Balti 
more, Md. For information write C. V. 
Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

March 17-19—North Central Dzi- 
vision, Music Educators National Con 
ference, Davenport, Iowa. 

March 18-19—Southwestern Region 
al Conference, Department of Class 
room Teachers, Phoenix, Ariz. 

March 23-25—District Meeting, Mid- 
west District Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

March 25-26—Northwestern Region 
al Conference, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Boise, Idaho. 

March 27-30—Regional Conference, 
AASA, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 28-30—Regional Conference, 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Philadelphia. 

March 30-April 2—Northwest Di 
vision’s Eleventh Biennial Conven 
tion, Music Educators National-Con 
ference, Portland, Oreg. 

March 31-April 2—Midwest Conte: 

[Continued on page 76) 
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Mill Creek drops 
into the famed 
Rogue River, 
Southwestern 
Oregon... 


Your whole family will thrill to 
Oregon’s variety of all- 
season playlands. Sparkling waterfalls, 


spectac ular 


streams and lakes are vacation-time 
gems, set in the Pacific Northwest's 


deep evergreen forests. Famed scenic 
routes invite you to fun in mountain 
snowfields...to 400 miles of the Pacific’s 
“Old West” 
. vast, colorful gorges. Plan 
your happy Oregon holiday now 


ever-changing coastline . . 
rangelands.. 
( Ome 


soon... be sure to bring your camera. 


Send coupon TODAY 
for FREE booklet 


SEE ALL OF 


ov 


BY TRAVELING SCENIC HIGHWAYS 





Travel Information Dept., Room 349 
State Highway Commission alem, Oregon 
Please send free booklet t 
Nome_ és - 
Address = = 
City -_ . Zone state 


New Edition 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


{ report of the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Medical 


Association, 


This volume of Health Edu- 
cation completely revised, re- 
written. and enlarged has just 
been completed. It provides 
a rich source of practical and 
stimulating suggestions for 
teachers at all levels. school 
dentists. 


physicians, nurses 


and school administrators. 


Health problems of the na- 
tion are deseribed and inter- 
those 


preted, particularly 


which affect childrén and 
vouth, and methods are pre- 
sented bv which these prob- 
lems can be solved through 
the cooperation of various 


community groups. 


Practical ideas are pre- 
sented concerning the use of 
audio-visual aids to vitalize 
and humanize health educa- 
tion and concerning ways of 
locating and using available 


resources, 


Cloth Bound, 413 Pages, $3.00 


Discounts on quantities of the same title: 
2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 


100 or more copies, 3313%. Carriage 


charges prepaid on cash orders only. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
of the United States 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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ence on Rural Life and Education, 
University of Nebraska, 
Nebr. 


Lincoln, 


Unless otherwise specified, write the 
NEA department concerned tor fu 
ther information at NEA headquar- 
ters, 1201 loth St. N.W., Washineton 
6, D.C. 


ee ee 


_A TRIBUTE TO 


See 


C. G. Schulz 


C. G. SCHULZ, secretarv-emeritus of 
the Minnesota Education Association 
with a lone career in Minnesota 
schools as a county and state superin- 
tendent, died on July 30, 1948. Mr. 
Schulz, first fulltime MEA executive 


secretary, served in that position from 
1920 to 1937. 


Ellen Zimmerman 


MI. F. Srark, superintendent of the 
Hiawatha, Kans., city schools, reports 
that Ellen Zimmerman is teaching 
her 58th consecutive year in the first 
erade of the Hiawatha schools. 


Ralph Hamilton 


THe Stillwater, Okla., municipal 
stadium has recently been named in 
honor of Ralph Hamilton, who has 
completed 25 years at Pioneer High- 
school as coach. , 


H. M. Ivy 


H. M. Ivy, superintendent of 
schools, Meridian, Miss., was recently 
honored at a recognition dinner by 
the Meridian ‘Teachers Association. 
The association presented Dr. Ivy 
with a silver service and tray for “25 
vears of outstanding service as super- 
intendent.” 

Dr. Ivy is a member of the NEA 
Executive Committee and 
chairman of the NEA 


Commission. 


former 
Legislative 


Teachers 

The Tyvransmitter, employe maga- 
zine of the C&P ‘Telephone Company, 
recently saluted the nation’s teachers 
in its cover series, “The People We 
Serve,” with these words: “Among the 
world’s) most honored professions, 
teaching is one of the oldest and most 
important. ‘The teacher's constant con- 
tact with the child during his forma- 
tive years has much to do with the de- 
velopment of his character, just as the 
knowledge she imparts stimulates and 
develops his mind.” 


a 


PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 


n-ne ee _—co5o eae eee eee _—ce ee ee ee ee eee 


Duke University 


ARTHUR HOLuis Epens, associate di- 
rector of the General Education Board 
of the Rocketeller Foundation, for- 
mer dean of administration at Emory 
University, and vicechancellor of the 
University System of Georgia, has 
been chosen president of Duke Unt- 
versity. Dr. Edens succeeds Robert L. 
Flowers, who will become Duke’s first 
chancellor. 


Stanford University 


JOHN Ewart WALLACE STERLING 
was recently appointed Stantord’s filth 
president by the university's board of 
trustees after a nine-month search for 
a successor to Donald Bertrand ‘[re- 
sidder, who died in January 1948. Dr. 
Sterling, who has been director of 
the Henry E. Huntington Library at 
San Marino, Calif., since July 1948, 
was formerly a professor at the Call- 
fornia Institute olf 
Pasadena. 


Lechnology in 


Johns Hopkins 


Dirtev W. Bronk, protessor of bio- 
physics and director of the Institute of 
Neurology and the Johnson Founda- 
tion for Medical Physics at the Unt 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed new president of Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore. He suc 
ceeds Isaiah Bowman, who has retired. 


NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS 


ae eee Een ere _—ce kk _— eek _—OOoONO SS 


ALABAMA—Mrs. William K. Smith 

ARIZONA—Arthur J. Bowie 

CALIFORNIA—Katherine V. Bishop, Cecile 
Dicks, Melvin L. Farley, Gordon  Fiter, 
June Giddings, Jeannette I. Sullivan 

cCOLORADO—Dale Cornish 

CONNECTICUT—W ilber R. Griswold, Roy W. 
Hill 

DELAWARE—Harold D. Weaver 

pb. ¢€.—Dorothy Merideth 

inAno—Bluford F. Minor 

iaaNnois—Frank L. Burns, Jr., Hazel M. Mor- 
timer, Arthur C. Muns, Ollie M. Sanders 

IiNDIANA—Katherine L. Beckei 

iowA—Gordon M. Bly 

MAINE—Harrison C. Lyseth 

MASSACHUSETTS—Louise E. Thompson 

MICHIGAN—Helen Alma Reed 

NEBRASKA—Helen Garnet 

NEW JERSEY—Louis Visalli 

NEW yYoRK—Stewart G. Davis, Asahel D. 
Woodruff 

NORTH DAKOTA—Hubert Clyde Egerton 

OKLAHOMA—William R. Brown 

PENNSYLVANIA—J. Oliver Carson, W. Leste! 
Carver, Paul J. Fink, Mildred C. Krauss 

reExAs—Orville W. Correll, P. H. Holden, 
Arnulfo S$. Martinez, Josephine $. Thomp: 
son 

WASHINGTON—Marjorie Queen 
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Turntable 
“Yes, sir,’ said Willie, “I was wild, 
But it sure does sobe) up a child 


To have to teach has parents how 
1 fellow should be brought up now. 


“I show mother how to win me, 

[ help father discipline me, 

I tell you, it’s not child’s play 

To train the parents of today!” 
SELECTED 


Ignominious 
“IT can't get along with my 
boy friend lately,” complained 
the teenager. “He ignores me, 
and if there’s anything that 
makes me mad it’s ignorance.” 
be 
“Blessed is he that hath nothing to 
say, and cannot be persuaded to. say 
it!” 
JAMES RUSSELI 


or 
~ 


A-Biscuit, A-Basket 


Ir you can read this following para- 


LOWELI 


graph aloud clearly and without mis- 
takes in 20 seconds, your diction is 
above-average. 

| bought a batch of baking powder 
and baked a batch of biscuits. | 
brought a big basket of biscuits back 
to the bakery and baked a basket of 
big biscuits, 

hen I took the big basket of bis- 
cuits and the basket of big biscuits 
and mixed the big biscuits with the 
basket of biscuits that was next to the 
big basket and put a bunch of bis- 
cuits from the basket into a box. 

Then I took the big basket of bis- 
cuits and the basket mixer and bis- 
cuit basket and brought the basket of 
biscuits and the box of mixed biscuits 
and the biscuit mixer to the bakery 
and opened a tin of sardines.—sTRAND. 


Public Relations 

The Nation’s Schools calls at- 
tention to a new high in com- 
plete information service to the 
public. “The new style report 
card issued by Superintendent 
A,” a certain newspaper reported 
“has not been received with 
much favor by parents. Our re- 
porter interviewed the school 


authorities this morning in an 
information 


effort to obtain 
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—__- Jas —— 


about the report card. An im- 
portant for the 
school, who declined to divulge 
his name and who refused to 
be quoted, said, ‘I have nothing 


s 99 


to say. 


spokesman 


Whose Germs? 
rURNED philosopher last night 
overheard a the 


W! 
as we comment ol 
little girl next door. 

Jackie, 11 months old, is kept in 
His 
not explained to the neighborhood 


hygienic isolation. mother has 


children her fear that he might catch 
their colds. 
Iwo of the children were discuss- 


ing the situation and this is the re 
mark we heard: “Wondei terri 
ble disease Jackie has that his moth- 
er’s afraid we'll catch.” 


what 


It all a matter of whose germs are 


whose! 


This Month's Browsing 
BERNARD LENNON in T/ie Instructor 
tells of the little 
like dreaming. It kills the time while 
I'm sleeping.” Blanche M. Worford 
refers to the second-grader having dil- 
ficulty with the “trouble clef” in her 


boy's comment, “‘] 


music. Eleanor Merriam quotes a 
youngster’s preference: “I don’t like 
hard candy. Could 


the 
easy candy instead?” 


I have some of 


Tuts is from The 
Boardman: 

“T wish I'd 
to college.” 

“What 
you?” 

“Highschool.” 


gone 


stopped 


AccoRDING to The 
Varsity, parents ofa 
bobby-soxer were re- 
lieved when, on het 


first date, she was 
home early. Then 
came sounds of a 
scuffle and a cry for 
help. Mother and 
dad rushed down 
the stairs and 
found the couple 
locked in embrace 
by the braces on 


their teeth. A dentist 
broke up the clinch! 









Apologue from a Pedagogue 


1 teacher's life is filled with troubles 

Squirt guns, spitballs, gum that 
bubbles 

Whispers, notes, and comic books, 

1 pple polishe rs, dirty looks; 

Spring with its resultant fever 

Earnest workers, gay deceivers, 

Homework papers overdue, 

Recitations and review; 

Grades, with the complaints they 
bring 

Bells that regularly ring; 

Youth that always keeps its bloom, 

Laughter filling up the room. 

Ind tho l speak with indiscretion 

I’m glad I chose this mad profession! 

SELECTED 


What's Happened in }) our Room? 


ETHEL S. MILLER of Stockton, Calif., 
writes in about her fifth-grader, who 


“each” in a sentence: “I each.” 


Ind., 


‘“spoonerisms” 


used 


\ HUNTINGTON, 
plained 


teacher ex 
alter a= stu 
about his “car that 
fent.”” ‘That 


she tongue-twisted the assertion that 


dent's 
had a 


comment 
bende afternoon 
“wheat is the source of magetti,”” and 
the class of ten-year-olds uproariously 
added ‘“‘and spacaroni.” 


“T'll say I found buried treasure in the 
attic! A bunch of dad’s old report cards!” 


MAKE IT A CEM YEAR! 


The New Year begins. Let it be a New Year! 


There is wisdom in Tennyson’s line, “Ring out the old, ring in the 
new.” If the new is to have its place, the old must be moved out. Out 
with the grudges and the peeves from the past! Open the heart to some- 
thing better! 


You have made mistakes? Of course; all of us have. Your God forgives; 
why not you? The wreckage of mistakes need not cumber the ground. 
Like the wreckage of a fire, the debris should be moved out to clear the 
way for the new. “Ring out the old! ” Let this be a New Year! 


In what way do you wish to be different a year from now? Take steps 
in that direction. 

To each of us living in 1949 is given the same portion, 365 days. You 
will count them better to think of them as 8760 hours, or 525,600 min- 
utes. Kill not time, for of such is life made. Use time, that life may be 
rich in enjoyment and fruit. 

Homes shape us in them. How many hours will you give to make yours 
better, to make glad all the members of the home? 

Your community gives much to you. It warrants an investment from 
your treasure of time. 

You believe in the church? How many minutes per day, how many 
hours per week, to equip it for its jobs? 

You want to advance professionally? How many minutes per day will 
you spend in growing professionally? Budget your 8760 hours. You wish 
stronger professional organizations? How many hours? 


Teachers have much to do in 1949. Ours is the task of laying the foun- 
dations of peace in the minds of men. Upon our efforts there hangs 
much of the fate of the United Nations, of Unesco, and of all the other 
agencies of world order. We work with children, most precious product 
of America! Nobody can ask a greater chance to serve than the teachers 
have. 

The past is our servant, giving experience and wisdom. We can do 
better in the New Year than we have ever done before. A New Look, a 
new deal, a new model—these familiar phrases perhaps can pack mean- 
ing into the familiar “new year.” 


Here is a new year. May it be to you and to yours, forever, a Happy 
New Year! 
—R. L. HUNT, editor, The Phi Delta Kappan 
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Imagine mining coal with an “air rifle”! Yet 
that’s exactly what is done today in many 
of America’s modern coal mines. For com- 
pressed air, at a pressure of 10,000 Ibs. per 
square inch, is the force that replaces explo- 
sives in bringing down coal ready for loading. 
Here a miner inserts the “air rifle” into a pre- 
drilled hole. He'll “shoot” from a safe position, 
sending the charge of compressed air through 
the tubing shown. Air blasting not only makes 
mining safer, but speeds production, too. 





In mine laboratories like the one shown below, chem- 
ists check samples of graded coal before loading 
railroad cars to make certain that each shipment 
meets each customer’s specifications and provides 
the quality as well as grade of coal desired. 


There’s fascination in learning the facts about coal! 
New methods have brought vast changes in mining 
since “pick and shovel” days. To help your classes 
learn about them quickly, we’ve prepared an inter- 

esting booklet, Pertinent Facts About Coal. For your 
free copies, simply mail the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WasuHincTon 5, D. C, 
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“AIR RIFLE” with a 100-ton BLAST! 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS 


More tons of air pumped in than tons of coal re- 
moved is the daily record of modern coal mine 
ventilation. If air-flow readings fall below safety 
standards, inspectors like the man below halt all 
operations until the condition is remedied. 

















; Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. NJ 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

Please send me free copies of 

| PERTINENT Facts Apout COAL, 

| Name 

| Street___ ; 

| o Zone State ’ 
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THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 








Everyone knows how great 


TEACHERS AGENCY t:seters 


Each executive in order to help the students 
28 . Jackson Blvd in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


is the need for 
in every classification of education. 


Double Play 


Our backwoods school had never: 
had an organized team until g 
neighboring principal talked ug 
into forming a sixth- and seventh 
erade softball team. 


advancement to teachers. Through our offices 
so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 


Myr tonal College of Education 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


THE READING TEACHER AGENCY 


sery School, 


mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servatio 


lake 


for teachers and college graduates Fall, 


Suman 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 916A EVANSTON, ILL. 


Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 


n center. On Chicago's lovely North Shore, tear 
Beginning classes and specially designed courses | 


Midyear and 


ver Term Write for catalog 


National College of Education 
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Shillington Reading, Pennsylvania 


“A Reliable Service for Educators” 
Up-to-date Method of Registration 


Write Today for Information 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestians we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
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Lucy Fitch Perkins? 


TWIN SERIES 


The Twin Books 

are a series of 

children’s stories 

written and 

illustrated by 

Lucy Fitch 

Perkins. Each 

book is about a different country or dif- 

ferent period in history. The main char- 

acters are always twins, a boy and girl, 

same ages as the children for whom these 
popular books are written. 


In fact, these books are so popular with 
young readers from ages 6 to 12 that 
when they first appeared several decades 
ago, the phenomenal number of 3 million 
found their way into homes, schools and 
public libraries. 

Today with radio, aviation, movies and 
fast press having brought the whole world 
and its different people—the Dutch, 
English, Chinese, Italian, Filipino, Bel- 
gian, etc., etc. —close together, there is 
a global thinking which touches even the 
youngest members of every family. 
Parents, teachers and librarians all over 
the country, still recall the fascinating 
way Mrs. Perkins, through picture and 
story, establishes friendliness between 
youthful Americans and her Twins of 
many nationalities. So they began to 


knock on the doors of the publishers of 
the Twin Series to make them available 
at once to this generation of grade school 
boys and girls. 

This demand has resulted in the publi- 
cation of a complete new edition of the 
Twin Books—same entertaining, active 
sketches; same lively, interesting tales; 
but in a new format conforming with 
accepted educational standards for today’s 
juvenile literature. 


if further interested, just 
stop at your bookstore 

or talk to the 

Children’s 

Librarian at your 

public library. 


This information 
from WINIFRED W arp, 
noted for her 
course in Children’s 
Literature, North- 
western University; 
authority in Creative 
Dramatics for Children; 
author Play-making for Children; 
and, as director Children’s Theater, Evanston, 
Illinois, has produced two Twin Books dramatized 
by Mrs. Perkins’ daughter, Eleanor Perkins. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find Mewine 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


No one had a bat or ball, so wer 
borrowed one of each from the 
school we were preparing to play 

I knew no more of baseball thag 
does the average woman—and t 
boys knew even less. In their away 
from-school hours, each of the 
had carried a man’s load of fa 
work. But their muscles were hard 
ened, and they practiced seriously 

Enroute to their first game, the 
boys’ spirits were high. It was theif 
first time away from their own com 
munity. 

On arrival, deadly silence hit the 
group on beholding a sea of human 
ity in the grandstands. The oppos- 
ing team, in grey uniforms, was 
warming-up. 

“All out, we’re here,” I said. No 
one moved. My overalled, barefoot 
boys were glued to the seats. 

“We can’t play in front of all 
those people,”” one quavered. 

“No, ma’am, we ain’t getting off 
the bus,” said the captain. 

I begged. They wouldn't budge. 
Throwing psychology out the win 
dow, I announced that everyone 
would receive a tanning or get off 
the bus. They moved. 

We went to bat and were put 
down with three strike-outs in a 
row. The bus driver and I were the 
cheering section. 

Finally, in the sixth inning, our 
boys got three runs. The score wag 

36-3. The sympathetic opposing 
coach decided there was time for 
nine innings instead of softballs 
seven. 

My boys caught some balls. They 
shed their fear of the audience and 
strange surroundings. They grew i” 
stature before our eyes. It was all 
amazing experience and everyone 


felt it. Strangers yelled encourage 
ment. 


The two teams were well-matched 
now, but there wasn’t time to evel 
the score. It ended 38-8. 

That trip did more for those chik 
dren than several months in thé 
classroom. A return match did 
much for the other team. It wag 
played in a pasture where a mooi 
cow worried them as much as thé 
grandstands had my boys. We wom 
9-7. 

—PEGGY SHEPPARD, teacher, Cha 
bliss School, Americus, Georgia. 
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